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CHAPTER ONE 


THE DARKNESS FALLS 


Beyond Jerusalem the sun drooped slowly to rest through the 
western sky. Distorted by refraction, it looked far larger than 
normal, glowed with a fantastic light like the hot heart of a splendid 
ruby. The clouds about it were stained a vivid shade of crimson. 

From the window of his hotel Peter Chun stared hard at it all, 
and soberly scratched his smooth chin with the edge of his thumb¬ 
nail. Oliver Keene watched him curiously. He had never looked 
on Peter as one who was likely to be fascinated by the inanimate 
beauties of Nature. 

“ It is rather a fine sunset, isn’t it ? ” he said conversationally. 

Peter left off fingering his chin, and turned, with something 
inexpressibly sombre in the depths of his little dark eyes. 

“ That,” he said slowly, “ all depends on how one regards it. 
That sky is red, but it is with the redness of blood. It has beauty 
of a sort, but it also possesses all the horrible suggestiveness ol raw 
wounds and death. O.K., did it ever occur to you that blood is not 
really seen until it has been shed ? ” . 

Despite himself Keene shivered a little, and he drew his lips 

together disapprovingly. 

“Peter,” he said sternly, “you’re an old croaker. You see 
portents and omens in everything. But you’re not in the East now. 

“No 9 ” said Peter queerly. “ All the same we’re still in Asia, 
O K And I—well, I’m half-Oriental, I’d have you remember.” 

Keene nodded understanding^. Peter was worth his weight m 
gold a trite phase, but a true one. In a crisis he was more dependable 
than’any other half-dozen men put together. But a strain ot mystic¬ 
ism—something that begins at the edge of the Yellow Sea and flows 
raggedly a trifle beyond Suez—ran through his nature. At times the 
English in him was completely forgotten, and he became a.most 
wholly a child of the East. And one of those times seemed lo be now. 

The odd startling thing about him was that when he was in this 
mood he quite often said something that later events showed to be 
prophetic. Keene had proved that from practical experience. All 
the same he was not prepared to subscribe to anything ol the sort 


at the moment. „ , . , ,. 

“ Pull yourself together, Peter, he said roughly, and come 

down to earth. After all, as far as Palestine is concerned, you re 

only enlarging on the obvious.^ And that’s why we re here. We ve 

got to do something to stop it.” 
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44 Can we ? ” Peter put the question in a tired voice as though he 
were already certain that all their efforts would be in vain. 

“ We can try. We'll go down trying. Peter, stop being Oriental 
for a while, and let’s discuss the situation calmly, like reasonable 

men.” # . 

“ Are there any such rareties left alive ? " Peter said, but he was 
smiling now. “ Sorry, O.K." he went on in the next breath. “ I’m 
going to behave. The ancestors have returned to the shades: I’m 
all English for the time being—until blood calls to blood again.” ^ 

Keene passed that by without comment. He was used to Peter’s 
lapses, had experienced them too often to feel more than a passing 
irritation. Peter, son of an English father and a Chinese mother, 
British by birth, training and inclination, was admittedly one ot the 
cleverest secret service agents between Port Said and Hong Kong. 
If occasionally he was inclined to revert, no one troubled much 
over that. It never interfered with his efficiency. Still, it was a 
curious example of that perverse streak in him that he should have 
adopted for general use the family name of his mother rather than 
that of his father. 

“ Sit down and have a cigarette," Keene said invitingly, 44 and 
I'll tell you all about it. As a matter of fact you're earlier than I 
expected. I didn't think you'd arrive before to-morrow, but now 
you're here—well. I'm glad." 

He looked it. There was a frank welcoming smile on his lean, 
sun-tanned face. He and Peter had been through so many rough 
times together that they knew each other's value right down to the 
last ounce. 

Peter lighted his cigarette and puffed blue smoke towards the 
ceiling before he spoke. 

44 All right," he said. 44 1 know how you feel. But what's the 
trouble—more than it usually is here, I mean ? " 

44 Arab and Jew,” Keene said briefly, and watched Peter’s face. 

Peter nodded. 44 That's nothing new,” he commented. He 
seemed a trifle disappointed. 

44 So far, no," Keene admitted. 44 And if that was all there was 
to it, we could probably stamp out the trouble quite easily. But 
there’s something more." 

44 A new development ? ” Peter sat up alertly. 

44 More or less. Something’s happened in the last few months for 
which we can't very well account. One section of the Arabs appears 
to have withdrawn from their compatriots and decided to work by 
themselves." # * 

44 The Terrorists ? ” Peter seemed to be groping through his mind 
for something he had heard in that connection. 

44 Call them that if you like. But the designation’s not quite 
accurate. The movement's far more formidable than any of the 
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so-called Terrorists have been to date. We know that—oh. in a 
hundred little ways. There's something—or someone—big behind 
it now, someone with brains . . . and money. Who or what it's 
our job to find out." 

Peter lifted one eyebrow in a slightly cynical way. “That's a tall 
order, isn't it ? " he remarked. 

“ Tolerably so at first glance. But we've been building up evidence 
to the point where we’re certain of the main heads. One is that the 
bulk of the Arabs is just as much in the dark as we are. Another— 
surprisingly enough—is that there is a far greater chance of this— 
would you call it a ‘ putsch ' ? It's such a horribly convenient word, 
anyway—being a success than any one not seized of the full facts 
could possibly imagine.” 

“ I see.” Peter spoke gravely, which was misleading. “ But how 
are you going to set about getting the rest of the necessary informa¬ 
tion ? Stop every man you meet in the street, and ask him ? ” 

“ Don't be a fool, Peter,” Keene said sharply. “ We have our 
contacts, and when we’ve correlated what they have to (ell us-” 

He stopped short. Peter was not listening, not to Keene, at any 
rate. A new springiness had come into his attitude. He looked 
ready to leap from his chair. 

“ What . . . ? ” Keene was starting to ask in surprise, w hen Peter 
gestured him imperatively to silence. 

Keene subsided. He had heard nothing, but admittedly Peter's 
ears were sharper than his. His eyes, »oo. At the moment the little 
man was staring straight at the door of the room. Keene followed 
the direction of his gaze. Something white was peeping beneath the 
bottom of the door. Then abruptly it was flipped right into the room. 

It was a sealed envelope. Keene dived immediately on to it. 
Peter, however, launched himself silently across the intervening 
space, turned the knob quickly, and wrenched the door wide open. 
He peered out, looking up and down the corridor. 

After a minute or so he shut the door and came back. Keene 
had torn open the envelope and was running rapidly through the 
message it had contained. 

As Peter approached he looked up. 

“ Well ? ” he said. ,,, , 

Peter shook his head. “ There was nobody there, he announced 
in a disappointed tone. “Whoever it was got away too quickly. Is 

it anything of importance ? ’’ , , . . . 

By way of reply Keene handed him the sheet the envelope had 

covered. Peter knitted his brows at the sight of the fine Arabic 
scrawl. He could read and speak the language, otherwise he would 
not have been where he w ; as now, but for some obscure reason he 
never made public he regarded the written version with a distaste 
amounting almost to contempt. 
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He read the missive through, then handed it back to Keene, who 
folded it up and relumed it to its envelope. 

“ Who's Mahmud ? ” Peter asked. 

“ A seller of sweetmeats,” Keene told him. “ His stand is near 

the old Gate of Zion.” . 

“ Reliable ? ” Peter seemed more interested in the tip ot his 
cigarette than in the answer to the question he had asked. 

“ Extremely so,” Keene said with a touch of enthusiasm in his 
voice. “ We've never known him to let us down yet.” 

“ There’s always got to be a tirst time,” Peter said cynically. 

“Yes, I suppose so.” Keene had suddenly grown thoughtful. 

“ But I think we can still trust Mahmud. In fact we’ve got to.” 

“ There's another way of looking at things,” Peter said. He had 
turned to the window again and was staring at what was left of the 
sunset. That was not much. Night was coming down now like the 
horses of a galloping regiment of cavalry. The lurid hues had 
departed from the sky. Such tints as were left looked weak and 

anaemic. i 

“ Yes ? ” said Keene encouragingly. . 

“ This way,” Peter returned. “ Is that message genuine ? - 

Keene answered that without hesitation. “ Oh, yes,” he said at 
once. “ That was the first thing I looked for. I treated it with - 
suspicion until I was quite sure. But Mahmud has one particular 
type of phrasing that he employs only for a message of this sort.” 

There was one other thing too, clinching evidence in its way, but 
strangely enough Keene refrained from mentioning it. In the top 
left-hand corner of the sheet of paper there had been a tiny perfora¬ 
tion too small to be seen by the naked eye, such as could only have 
been made by the point of a very fine needle. Keene had known 
what to look for, and where. The tips of his sensitive fingers had 
felt for and found it. 

“ Well, if you're satisfied,” Peter conceded gracefully, “ I suppose. 
it’s all right. Still, it's a queer way to send a message.” . 

“ He’s done it that way before,” Keene explained. “ Perhaps its 
an excess of caution on his part, but he appears to do it to prevent 
any personal contact between the bearer of the message and its 

recipient.” „ . 

Peter grunted. Then, “ I wonder what he has to tell you, he 
said speculatively. “ And why does he suggest that you come 
alone ? Of course you won’t. You’ll take me with you.” 

“ No.” Keene was quite firm on that point. “ He wouldn’t have 
suggested such a thing without good reason. I'm sorry, Peter, but 
you'll have to stay behind.” 

“ All right,” said Peter indifferently. “ You know best, don t 

you ? ” - 

Keene glanced uneasily at him. Such ready acquiescence was 
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unusual with Peter. As a rule he did not succumb so easily to 
argument. But there was nothing in Peters bland lace to show 
that he was contemplating anything. Even the view, from the window 
failed to hold his attention now. For night had come down on 
Jerusalem, the hot, bluish, uneasily pulsating night of the Near East. 


CHAPTER TWO 

POST-MORTEM 

Mahmud— in the books where such things are recorded he had 
another name, a letter and a number—he lived in a little house in one 
of those crooked streets on the outskirts of the old city. By day he 
sold sweetmeats outside the Gate of Zion. By night—well, no one 
could say with any certainty what exactly he did by night. Perhaps 
he slept for part of it. Being human, he must have done so. But the 
information he saw fit to impart on occasion could have been 
acquired only by long hours of painstaking watching and patient 
eavesdropping. 

Without doubt there was a little of Haroun Al Raschid in his 
composition, leavened possibly by a touch of Vidocq and some¬ 
thing that had once been Fouche’s. He might have risen to 
heights had the opportunity been given him. As it was, circum¬ 
stances relegated him to the position of listener to ba/aar rumours. 
But he had a flair for tracing these to their source, eliminating them 
altogether, or securing confirmation beyond all expectations. 

Keene came to meet him in a devious way. No one ever ap¬ 
proached Mahmud’s place by a direct route. The narrow street of 
the Englishman's destination seemed deserted. In the light of the 
moon it was possible to see plainly enough to be reasonably sure 
of that. He had to take a chance, however, of some one lurking 
in a doorway, but he did not think there was much to he feared 
in that respect. 

The outer door of the building was wide open, caught back fast 
against the wall of the entrance hall. Beyond was a darkness and a 
gloom that for a moment seemed to be full of the uneasy stirring 
of vague formless shadows. But almost at once Keene realised that 
it was only his eyes, adjusting themselves to the new conditions, 

that had tricked him. ...... 

He slipped quietly inside. His revolver had jumped into his hand. 
He held it ready, a little in front of him. Not that he expected to 
encounter any one antagonistic, but coming to Mahmud s place was 
always something of an adventure. One could never be absolutely 
sure. There were certain precautions it was wise to take. To date, 
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however, they had never justified themselves. It was to be hoped 

they never would. _ . . , . . 

Somewhere in the depths of the house, very faintly, a baby 
whimpered. No lights showed anywhere. In the darkness Keene 
felt for and found the steps, for this was a two-storeyed block, and 
Mahmud lived upstairs. Oddly enough, most of the houses across 
the way ran only to one floor apiece. Why this should be so, Keene 

never learned. , . . 

The treads creaked a little under his feet, not much, just enough 
for an alert ear to hear. He did not think that the sound would 
reach Mahmud’s, however. It was just;a trifle subdued, the mans 
room was just too far away. 

Keene reached the top and groped along the landing. There was 
a thin pencil of weak light showing from beneath Mahmud’s door. 
The old sinner was in then, ready to keep his appointment. Not for 
the first time Keene wondered curiously what he would have to say. 
The information he had to impart must be fairly important for him 

to have written so urgently. . . 

Keene knocked discreetly on the door and waited. Usually it 
took a little time for the man to shuffle across the floor and admit 
his caller. But Keene listened in vain for any sounds of movement. 
Perhaps Mahinud was asleep, and had not heard him. 

So he rapped on the panels again, slightly louder this time. Once 
more there came the same lack of response. 

Keene decided then that he had done all that politeness decreed. 
The time had come now for somewhat different methods. Not that 
he had the faintest suspicion that anything was wrong. No. It was 
more likely that Mahmud had fallen asleep after sampling one 
other of the fancy drugs to which some of his countrymen were 
reputedly addicted. In which case he would probably be all the 
better for being roused. 

The Englishman caught hold of the door-knob and turned it. He 
half-expected now to find the door locked or bolted against him, 
for on the whole Mahmud was of necessity a cautious man, but to 
his surprise it opened easily. He stepped quickly in through the 
gap, and at once closed the doors behind him. Then he looked 
around. 

The room was in disorder. Spmeone had gone hurriedly but 
systematically through everything it contained, and had lacked time 
or inclination to put the various articles back in the place where 
they belonged. An oil-lamp burned dimly on a low table, but its 
light was sufficient to show him the havoc that had been created. 

There was no sign of Mahmud. At first glance the room seemed 
untenanted. Then Keene moved slightly and saw something that 
he had not noticed before, mainly because it lay in the shadows. A 
slippered foot was sticking out along the floor from behind the 
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divan. Keene bent over, the back and looked down. Mahmud's 
dead eyes stared glassily up at him. 

Keene drew back hastily, took a deep breath, then strode to the 
door. There was a key in the lock. In addition a shining new bolt, 
rather stronger than would normally have been required, seemed to 
have been installed recently. Keene made the appropriate use of 
them both. Then because it gave him a greater feeling of security 
he withdrew the key and thrust it into his pocket. 

Thus, safe from immediate interruption, he gave his attention to 
a more detailed examination of the situation. He carried the lamp 
round, the better to see Mahmud. The man was dead. So much was 
beyond doubt. But he could not have been dead so very long, since 
the body was not yet cold. He had been slabbed, a single knife- 
thrust clean through the heart. 

Knowing Mahmud as he did, Keene could only conclude that he 
had been caught by surprise and dealt with before he could resist. 
Nothing could be done for him now. 

Keene scowled. The course of events was plain enough for one 
who knew how to read them. Whatever secrets Mahmud had 
surprised would never be passed on by him now. The murderer had 
taken good care of that. In addition he had made sure that not a 
scrap of written evidence connected with the matter remained in the 


room. . . .... 

That, at least, was the conclusion Keene reached after tit teen 

minutes’ intensive search. 

The oil in the lamp w'as burning low now, the light beginning to 
flicker. Shadows danced uncannily on the walls, and once the dead 
man’s foot seemed to twitch. The atmosphere was getting on 
Keene’s nerves. There was nothing to be gained by lingering here. 
He could do neither himself, his mission, nor the dead Mahmud 
any good by staying longer. The sooner he got out and rejoined 
Peter the better. They would have to start again at the beginning, 

that was all. , , . , . . , ,, . 

As he prepared to depart it struck him that Mahmud s visitor 

must have proceeded with a minimum of noise from first to last. 

Apparently he had succeeded in not disturbing the remaining 

occupants of the building. The ease with which he himsell had got 

in helped to bear out that thesis. , 

He blew out the flame of the lamp. There w-as no sense in letting 

it burn itself out. He had left his own finger-prints in a number ot 
places, but he was not worrying overmuch about that If the need 
arose he could explain. The possibility that incidentally he might 
have obliterated some of those made by the murderer did not trouble 
him at all. His own frank opinion was that finger-prints were vastly 
over-rated from the evidential point of view. They supplied 
corroboration, but they weren’t clues in themselves. 
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He left the door exactly as he had found it, unlocked, unbolted, 
and w ith the key in the inside of the lock. 

He made the descent to the entrance hall without encountering 
any one. The babv was still whimpering at the back of the house, 
a tired little cry. Perhaps it was teething. 

He was just about to step out into the street when the thing itself 
happened. 


CHAPTER THREE 

KNIVES FOR SUPPER 

The sheer unexpectedness of the attack held Keene motionless for 
the fag-end of a second. 

One instant he had been standing in the open doorway of the 
building, with the dark depths of the passage beyond forming a 
black background against which he should have been quite invisible ; 
the next, the knife had come sizzling out of the moon-drenched 
night like a w hite-hot streak of quivering light. He felt the ominous 
wind of its passing as it sliced cuttingly by him. Then—for it had 
come in towards him at an angle—the point of the weapon bit 
deeply into the wooden door-frame to his left, and the blade itself 
twanged protestingly as the impact abruptly arrested its flight. 

His response to its advent was immediate if not entirely along 
predictable lines. That much was characteristic of him. Most people 
similarly circumstanced, having just escaped trouble by the thickness 
of a sheet of paper, would have flung themselves at once right out 
of harm's way, and not awaited the chance of a second, perhaps 
more successfully propelled, missile. 

Bui Keene did nothing of the sort. He lounged lazily forward, the 
matter of a toot at the most. The dark clothes he wore helped to 
blur his outlines to a considerable extent, so much so that he 
wondered how the unseen ma r ksman had managed to pick him 
out in the first instance. He was reasonably satisfied that he had 
done nothing to betray his presence. 

So it must go further back than that. The contending factions 
w ho were making a battleground of Jerusalem, not to mention the 
greater part of Palestine, each had its own intelligence service, and 
it was not so utterly impossible that his arrival in the country had 
been noted and he himself picked up and definitely identified earlier 
in the day. Which seemed to suggest that somewhere, somehow, 
there had been a leakage. 

He could hardly credit that he had been attacked merely because 
he had been seen to enter the building. Others must have come and 
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gone with impunity. No, the knife had been thrown at him simply 
because he was himself, with all that that implied. From which it 
appeared to follow that Mahmud’s murderer was also his own 
assailant. 

At the thought one side of his mouth pulled down in a crooked, 
mirthless smile. He had been meant to function—if he had inter¬ 
preted his instructions aright—as a sort of shadowy third, an 
uncounted factor whose business it was to call a plague on both 
parties, and, metaphorically speaking, bang their heads together in 
an effort to bring sense to them and peace on ihe land. And now 
out of the stippled night a throwing knife had come winging its way 
on the very evident mission of putting a period to his activities. The 
fact that they had hardly begun as yet merely served to underscore 
the significance of the incident. Read in conjunction with Mahmud’s 
death it opened up a whole vista of startling possibilities. 

A quick glance at the angle at which the point of the blade had 
entered the woodwork helped him to approximate roughly the spot 
from w'hich it must have started. But though he peered intently 
out into the gloom he could see no stir of movement, not so much 
as the uneasy flutter of a garment. 

As he thrust forward, one hand—his right—drooped lazily at Ins 
side, the palm turned back towards the passage behind him. There 
was nothing else to indicate that he held a revolver concealed in 
that way, ready at the slightest flicker of a suspicious movement to 
drill holes through the shadows across the street. He even — 
deliberately—showed himself a bit more than he need have done, 
possibly with the idea of drawing a repeat shot. 

But none came. Either the would-be assassin possessed only tne 
one throwing-knife, or else, his first attempt having tailed, con¬ 
sidered a policy of inaction to be much the wiser course to pursue, 
at least until he saw exactly what his hoped-for victim’s next move 
was going to be. It was a situation that could quite easily dntt 

steadily towards a stalemate. . . . . 

Keene, however, had no intention of allowing anything of the 


Almost certainly the knife had been flung from the flat roof of 
one particular house diagonally opposite The house itself was 
empty, untenanted, and a blank wall to the rear, part of an hotel 
building, Keene fancied, rose high enough to be unscalable unck,r 
ordinary circumstances. And since the assassin had not escap 

running across the rooftops—he would assuredly have ^-^ s ^ J 
had he tried to do so—it probably meant, unless he was now hiding 
in the house below, that he was still where he had been from the hist. 

The one satisfactory way of deciding which view was correct was 
to go and see. Once again the corners of Keene s mouth looped up 
crookedly, a sign that he was on the point of doing something that 
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he did not very much relish. He would have felt far more hopeful 
of success had there been two of him, one to watch the roofs and 
the other to enter the house. It would have been better indeed had 
he brought Peter along, but then the situation into which he had 
now drifted was one that he could not possibly have foreseen. 

He had never prided himself much on his courage. That was a 
quality that he did not claim to possess. Indeed at times chill little 
prickles ran up and down his spine at the thought of what he might 
have to face. Even now he had a feeling that his forehead was 
colder and damper than it had any right to be. 

He choked back something that was neither a sob nor a sigh, but 
that somehow was curiously compounded of both, took a swift, 
comprehensive survey of the prospect, then deliberately sprang clear 
from the open doorway across the narrow road to the other side. 
There was nothing at all spectacular about the action. Perhaps a 
belated instinct of self-preservation had played some determining 
part in it. Then, too, there was a desire, evidenced by his abrupt 
change of tactics, to get to grips with the other man before the 
fellow had time to realise how rapidly the situation was undergoing 
alteration. 

Keene's leap carried him clear across. Even as his feet struck 
the sidewalk opposite, it struck him—not for the first time— how 
surprisingly deserted the neighbourhood seemed to be. Not a soul 
was stirring anywhere within earshot. Granted that events, past 
and impending, kept most respectable householders indoors after 
dark there was no reason why the murmur of voices and the myriad 
subtly blended sounds inseparable from city life should suddenly 
have been stilled. Yet that was what appeared to have happened. 
Over everything was an air of hushed expectancy. 

Abruptly he felt that he was desecrating the silence. Then he 
pulled himself together with a jerk and a pointed reminder that he 
had work to do of a singularly pressing nature. 

The light double thud of his feet on the rough uneven stones was 
answered by its own elfin echoes. That was all. No other sound 
came from anywhere. He slipped quietly into the thin shadows 
against the house walls, and edged along the few extra paces 
necessary to bring him to the spot from whence he was convinced 
the knife had been launched. Now that he had figured out exactly 
what he meant to do, his actions tended to become swift, sure and 
decisive. In retrospect it seemed scarcely credible that barely a 
minute had elapsed since that gleaming missile had come cleaving 
its way out of the gloom. 

He tried the door of the house. It was fast, not locked, merely 
latched, though the string of the latch had been drawn inside. He 
wished now that he had withdrawn the knife from the frame and 
brought it along with him. The blade had length, was not all thick, 
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and would admirably have suited his purpose. But in its absence 
nis own penknife would probably substitute quite efficiently. He 
Sot it out and opened it up. Then, slutting his revolver to his left 
hand, he felt for the chink between door and frame that would allow 
him to get under the latch and lever it up. 

The working components of the latch moved easily, without 
detectable noise, and the latch itself rose above the slot 'into which 
it fitted on the inside. The door yielded a trifle beneath the gentle 
pressure of his hand. He snapped the blade of the penknife shut, 
dropped it back into his pocket, and changed the revolver over to 
his right hand. Then, tiptoeing to one side so that he was under 
cover of the wall, he pushed the door open an inch at a time. It 
was quite possible that someone was lingering inside in the darkness, 
ready to hurl another knife the instant his figure showed silhouetted 
against the diffused moonlight outside. At any rate he was taking 
no chances of that. In fact he was prepared for practically every¬ 
thing save what actually occurred. 

Something—someone—dropped on him like a plummet from 
above. The revolver sailed out of his fingers, and he went sprawling 
forward on his hands and knees on the rough cobbles. But even 
as he did so he managed to fling himself over sideways. The man 
perched precariously gn his shoulders twisted over along with him, 
and the fellow hit the pavement before the knife in his upraised hand 
could descend with the force he had intended to put behind it. for 
all that, Keene felt the prick of the point on his shoulder as it 
thrust raggedly through the tough fabric of his coat. 

He could have kicked himself. He had visualised every possibility 
save that of a direct attack from the roof. He had assumed that he 
was the hunter now instead of it being the other way round. He 
had under-rated his opponent's reckless daring, and but for a lucky 
accident—or was it someone’s miscalculation ?—he might even now 
have been threshing out his life on the footpath of a Jerusalem side 
street. 

Existence for the next few seconds became a matter of perilous 
uncertainty. The other man was trying desperately hard to get 
sufficient leverage for his hand to deal a telling blow with the knife. 
Keene’s immediate counter to his efforts merely succeeded in sway¬ 
ing the issue a shade the other side of a deadlock. Things resolved 
themselves into a succession of wc-ird and wonderful gyrations, all 
of them momentarily inconclusive. 

Then somehow, as they rolled over together Keene managed to 
infuse into his movements just that little extra needed amount of 
energy. The other came over suddenly. The hand that held the 
knife was bent into his side by Keene's bear-like hug. The point of 
the weapon touched the pavement. For the tenth part of a second 
the combined weight of the two men rested on it. It had not been 
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constructed to withstand such a strain. The blade snapped clean off 
up near the hilt, and tinkled against the cobbles as it fell. 

And.with that all fight seemed to go right out of the man. He 
went limp. Keene flung him off and leaped to his feet, one eye 
cocked warily for the first sign ot possible treachery. 

The man did not move, though the whites of his eyes sho ^ed 
alarmingly plain in the moonlight. Keene flashed out a long arm 

and raked *n his revolver. .. n .. , „ 

“ Stand up, vou misbegotten son of an unmentionable . he 

snarled in Arabic. “ And be quick about it too. 

The other climbed slowly, with evident reluctance, to his feet. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


REVERSE 

The man's face was masked by a sullen defiance that <screwed it 
up into a badly-drawn caricature of what it undpubtedly was 
normally. Only in his eyes the uneasy dip and quiver of a hot 
little spark gave an occasional glimpse of the emotions rioting 

wildly through his brain. , . . , rr .. „ • 

“Well,” said Keene, with the revolver in his hand lilting-in¬ 
sinuatingly, “ who are you ? , . 

No answer came, but the man's chin seemed to sag the merest 

trifle. Keene—he could not say why—instantly received the im¬ 
pression that the other w'as frantically weighing up chances, and 
wondering whether he dared risk all on a dash past the Englishman 

to the safety of a cross street beyond. . .. 

Keene himself had been pondering on a somewhat similar 
problem, though naturally he approached it from another angle. 
The street was nearly as short as it was narrow. It was open at 
both ends, and in each case communicated with a larger thorough¬ 
fare. Any moment now someone might appear around a corner 

either in f ront of or behind him. . r ._ 

In addition some of the doorways and windows lacing them 
almost certainly framed interested spectators. Keene had no desire 
to conduct proceedings in full view of an unseen audience, some ot 
whom might even be tempted to interfere at an inopportune moment. 
There was really only one thing to do. Keene did it, as quickly as 

he knew how. . _.. . . 

He gave not the faintest warning ot his intention. The first tne 

other knew of it was when Keene's free hand clamped down on his 

shoulder and spun him round so that he was facing the halt-open 

door of the empty house. Before he had time to resist the hand naa 
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slid away, and the cold muzzle of the revolver fastened its steel lips 
on to the back of his neck. 

“ And now, march,” Keene said sturdily. “ And if you don't do 
everything you’re told,” he added warningly, I'll blow a hole 
through you big enough to put my foot in.” 

The man moved forward jerkily, but once again he offered no 
comment. Keene piloted him through the opening and flicked the 
door to behind them. Then, without warning, he crashed it back 
into place with his boot heel, and had the satisfaction of hearing 
the faint click of the latch as it dropped into position. 

At any rate now he felt he was not likely to be taken by surprise 
from the rear. Any one trying to gain entry bv the street door 
would make sufficient noise to give him warning in time. And time 
was what he needed most now, how much, he was not sure yet. A 
good deal depended on his captive’s staving powers. The man 
obviously had not flung the knife purely for the fun of the thing, 
and that second abortive attack just as plainly had had a homicidal 
intention behind it. Orders for his elimination—and Mahmud's— 
must have come from somewhere in the first place, and for his own 
protection, if for no other reason, he was anxious to track them as 
tar back towards their source as he could without any undue delay. 

Come »o think of it, knife-throwihg, as far as he was aware, was 
not conspicuously an Arab pastime. His own reading of the 
incident was that it betrayed an alien influence, but even in that he 
was quite prepared to admit that he might be wrong. 

In the hall with the door shu\*it was not so dark as he had ex¬ 
pected. The shadows were tenuous enough to reassure him. His 
hand had clamped down again on his captive’s shoulder, and the 
revolver was still affectionately nuzzling ihc back of the fellow's neck. 

The man himself in the circumstances provided a reasonably sure 
shield for Keene against any unexpected attack from the front. Not 
that Keene anticipated any, but the realisation of his little piece of 
carelessness earlier on had swung him right over to the opposite 
extreme. 

A wide streak of moonlight showed a little way dow n the hall. 

It fell across it on a slant, resting partly on the floor and partly on 
the lower section of the left-hand wall. Since it suggested intriguing 
possibilities in that direction Keene steered the other towards it. 
And abruptly he found that they were emerging on a small courtyard. 

He grinned with sheer relief. After a bad start things were show¬ 
ing signs of looking up. He had been thinking that he would have 
to conduct his examination in a gloomy unfurnished room where 
the shadows hung far too thickly for him to be able to watch every 
changing expression of the man’s face. But the peculiarities of Arab 
architecture seemed likely to come to his aid. The courtyard was 
only a tiny thing, but it had two points in its favour. The languid 
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moon above lighted it quite adequately, and as well as Keene could, 
judge it was not overlooked. It seemed an excellent place m which 

to get down to business. . 

He whirled the man round so that they were now facing each 
other. It was the first really good look Keene had been able to get 
at him. The fellow w<as young, in his late twenties at the outside, 
with a brooding sullen face, though the expression he wore might 
have been due merely to the predicament in which he found himself. 
There was nothing much about him to mark him out from a crowd. 
“ Why,” said Keene silkilv, “did you twice try to knife me? 

The man shrugged. It looked as though it were going to be 
difficult to make him speak. In the last resort, of course, Keene 
could hand him over to the police. They would want to know 
something of the way in which Mahmud had met his end. But 
before he did anything of the kind there were one or two questions 
Keene wished to have answered. The trouble was that the subtler 
forms of persuasion w'ere not so easy to apply as things were. 

“ I see,” said Keene, eyeing him thoughtfully. “ You re not going 
to talk then. Well, that's quite understandable. I’d imagine that 
it's because you're feeling rather ashamed of the whole business 

by this.” . , ...... 

,l It isn't.” The man spoke sharply, with mounting indignation 

firing his voice. _ .. . , . 

Keene, instantly alert for the trace of an accent, failed to detect 

one that would tell him anything he wished to know. 

“ Ah,” he said softly, “ then you’re by no means as dumb as 
you've tried to make out. Still, I'm not at all surprised at your 
wanting to hush it up. Throwing knives is a peculiarly dirty twist 

to a circus trick.” . 

Better perhaps, he thought, keep Mahmud's name out of it tor 

the time being. 

At Keene's words the man’s brow darkened, and his fists clenched. 
He went to raise them, then dropped his hands sharply away as the 
muzzle of Keene's revolver reared warningly. 

“ May you die a thousand deaths for that ! ” he said vibrantly. 

“ Why ? ” said Keene disconcertingly. “ You’re rather too 
lavish, aren't you ? One satisfactory one would render the other 
nine hundred and ninety-nine totally unnecessary, don’t you think? 

“ You’d sutler more,” said the other with a directness unusual in 
an Arab. 

“ I doubt it,” said Keene thoughtfully. “ All the same you’d be 
a nice pleasant little joker to have for a companion if your ideas 
always run on such lines. But, personal likes and dislikes apart, why 
were you so extremely anxious to put me out of action ? ” 

“ You should know,” said the other darkly. His tongue-tied 
mood had evidently passed. Now he was showing no hesitation at 
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all about speaking freely. Though whether he was likely to say 
anything worth listening to was something still to be decided. 

He moved his head slightly as he ceased talking, and gave a quick. 

“} e *. furtive glance from one side to the other, as though he hoped 
to find some means of escape before the net closed completely about 
“JP- Much of his earlier assurance had vanished too. The events 
of the last few minutes had undoubtedly convinced him that it was 
w,se *° treat Keene as an entirely negligible factor. 

Perhaps I should." Keene flung the answer back at him. “ But 
that doesn’t imply that I do. Now, what about it ? ’’ 

M * Perhaps," said the other with a curious change of inflection, 

perhaps we would get along better if you spoke in English.” He 
had dropped into that tongue himself. “ I notice," he went on 
offensively, “ that your Arabic tends to become a little tangled 
when you get excited. And, as you see, I can speak quite good, 
even colloquial, English myself. You’d probably understand why 
if I told you where I was educated." 

Keene stared hard at him. Such a swift change of front suggested 
a mercurial temperament with which, for the moment, he felt unable 
to cope. Also he had caught the fellow out in one bland lie. 
His own Arabic was good, he knew that. He had had to trust 
his life to it on more than one occasion, and it had never let him 
down. 

A tiny seed of suspicion began to sprout in his mind. Was it 
possible that his captive was not an Arab, and the excuse he had 
tried to pin on Keene applied more aptly to himself? At least, such 
a thing was not beyond the bounds of possibility. 

Keene, however, suppressed all the biting comments he fell 
tempted to make. Instead : 

“ Well ? " he snapped. 

“ Well, you know what you are," the other said pleasantly. 

“ And that is . . . ?" Keene spoke urgently. The revolver 
muzzle crept a trifle nearer. 

The man glanced at it, and interpreted the gesture aright. “ Your 
name," he said slowly, “ is Oliver Keene, and you're a British 
Intelligence Officer." 

“ Is that so ? " Keene’s face was stonily non-committal. 

The other gave a jerky little nod. “ So I’ve been led to believe," 
he hedged. 

“ Ah. Anything more ? " 

“ Ye-es." There was a tinge of reluctance in the other’s tone 
now. “ You’ve come here to interfere in a quarrel that is really 
no concern of yours." _ 

“ Opinions differ about that," Keene said ominously. " But I 11 
let it pass. Anyway, you—or your employers—have already paid 
me the compliment of thinking that my interference is likely to be 
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successful, in fact you appear to rate my abilities rather higher than 
I do myself. But— who gave you your orders ? ’’ 

The last five words were rapped out with so abrupt a change of 
tone that the other started, then instantly recovered control of 
himself. 

“ You'd like to know, wouldn't you ? ” he said with a touch of 
defiance. 

“ I'm asking you,'' Keene reminded him. 

“ And I'm not telling." 

“ 1 don't know so much about that." Keene eyed him narrowly. 
" There are ways of making you talk." 

" Indeed ? But 1 flatter myself that I’m quite impervious to 
bribery." 

“ No one mentioned any such thing,” Keene flashed back at him. 
“ Who'd waste money on you, anyway ? I know a much better 
method." 

“ Torture ? " said :he other sneeringly. 

Keene avoided giving a direct answer to that. “ We’re alone 
here . . ." he was beginning, when the other cut him short. 

“ Are you so sure of that ? " he said with a sort of quiet emphasis. 

“ What do you mean ? " Keene demanded. 

“ Just what I said," the other returned calmly. “ Are you so sure 
as you pretend that we really are alone ? " 

Keene bristled suspiciously. He had no doubt but that this was 
some trick to distract his attention, induce him to turn his head 
for the fraction of an instant, and so give the other a chance to 
catch him off his guard. But he wasn’t going to be caught like that. 
He knew too much. Or thought he did. 

“ To all intents and purposes, yes," he said deliberately. 
4 ‘ Sufficiently alone for my present requirements at any rate." 

The other’s lip curled up in a smile that held an odd puzzling 
element. " All right," he said easily. " If that’s how you want to 
look at it, well and good. Only don’t go saying afterwards that I 
didn’t give you your chance.” 

If his immediate object had been to make Keene uneasy he did 
not succeed. Keene resolutely refused to fall for the bluff. “ Better 
let us keep to the point," he said amiably. 

“ I’m willing to. but can you ? ’’ the man riposted. “ You seem 
to want to get away from it." 

Keene sighed. The inhibitions of present-day civilisation cramped 
him. He longed for the good old days of the thumb-screw and the 
rack. Something of the kind judiciously applied now might easily 
bring information pouring from the man. 

" We’ll leave personalities out of it for the present," he said with 
a studied calm he by no means felt. “ I want your name, your right 
one. I’d like to know who sent you to top me off, and why. And 
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perhaps you wouldn't mind telling me just what I’ve done to date 
to incur the enmity of those for whom you’re acting.” 

, . V ypu certainly want to know a lot, don’t you ? ” the other said 
bi tmgly. 

• * I ,^ ant to know it, that’s the main thing to get fixed in your 
mind, Keene said savagely. “ Going to talk ? ” 

T* ie man did not answer. He was not even looking at Keene now. 
His eyes appeared to be fixed on a point just above the Englishman’s 
right shoulder. He was staring so intently, just as though he were 
actually seeing something, that for one uneasy instant Keene felt 
Strongly tempted to turn his head. But he resisted the impulse. 
Did the fellow really imagine for a moment that he could possibly 
take him in with such a time-worn dodge as all that ? 

Yet there was something more than a trfle uncanny in the utter 
rigidity of the fellow’s regard. It reminded Keene of a cat he had 
once noticed staring unwinkingly into sheer empty space at an 
object that could not possibly have been there. He could have 
sworn that the short hairs on the back of his neck were beginning 
to rise on end. 

“ Don’t be a fool,” he said hoarsely. “ Stop that monkey business 
at once, and answer my questions.” 

The other slewed his eyes back on to Keene’s face and grinned 
openly. “ I’m afraid,” he said with a queer little lilt of triumph in 
his voice, “ that there’s no time for that now.” 

“ Quite right,” said a clear, cool voice behind him. “ And now, 
please, Mr. Keene, put your hands up at once. I’m sure you’ve far 
too much good sense to attempt to do anything you’re bound to 
regret the moment after you’ve done it.” 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

SILENT AND CATLIKE 

I 

It is by no means certain that Keene would have obeyed the com¬ 
mand even then had it been confined to mere words. Experience 
had shown him that if you act quickly and unexpectedly you can 
almost always get out of a bad situation before the other man has 
had time to adjust himself to the altered circumstances. But on this 
present occasion the order was backed up by something more 
tangible than speech. 

Almost simultaneously with the unknown’s cool request some¬ 
thing hard bored into the small of his back with a pressure that 
immediately bereft him of any thoughts of resistance. 

“ That,” said the newcomer sweetly, ‘‘ is a revolver, Mr. Keene. 
Mine. And it goes off. So don't make any movements that may 
lend themselves to misinterpretation. I happen to be rather a 
nervous sort of person, and it is quite probable that I may inadvert¬ 
ently touch the trigger in the flurry of the moment. You understand?” 

Keene growled something unintelligible, and his hands rose in 
the prescribed fashion. His erstwhile captive leaned forward and 
twisted the revolver out of his unwilling fingers. 

“ And now,” said the newcomer invitingly, ” turn round, Mr. 
Keene. I've no doubt you're itching to satisfy your curiosity ” 

That much at least was perfectly true. The voice had already 
assured Keene that the new arrival was a girl. But beyond that he 
knew nothing. He turned on the invitation and eyed her discern¬ 
ingly. She was dressed in the conventional style of the Arab women, 
though he* yashmak had now been pulled to one side to reveal a 
heart-shaped face that a good many men would have found the 
reverse of repulsive. 

~he must have noticed something in his gaze, for she laughed 
sonly in a pleased way, and with her free hand gestured towards 
the face covering. 

“ This,” she said in explanation, “ is merely a concession to the 
conventions when I have occasion to appear in public. At other 
times I see no reason for conforming to a ritual that has ceased to 
have any meaning for me. I am—what do you call it ? Emancipated? 
Yes, that is it.” 

She seemed too young, too soft, and, so far at any rate, too 
sweet for the thing she had threatened to do. Yet Keene could not 
help recalling a certain masterfulness in her tone, the accents of one 
who is used to being obeyed without question. She had behaved as 
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though it were her right by birth to give orders and have them carried 

out on the jump. 

The man himself hadn’t said a word since her arrival. And Ins 
whole bearing had definitely vanished with her advent, In fact he 
behaved exactly as though he expected to be rapped hard over the 
knuckles for something he had done. 

. , Keene stole a pensive sidelong glance at him. and t ight there the 
idea jumped into his mind that whoever the fellow had been ex¬ 
pecting -that he had been expecting someone now seemed fair!> 

certain—it could not have been the lady herself. 

k u ^® nc ^ ere ^ worriedly at what precise point in the proceedings 
she had first appeared. That she knew who he was and had spoken 
to him in English from the start implied that she had overheard a 
8°°d deal. And she must have come in very silently. None of those 
sounds on which Keene had relied for warning seemed to have been 
made. Even his instinctive awareness of a strange presence had foi 
once failed to function. Looked at in any wav one pleased he had 
slipped up badly. 

The girl, however, gave neither of them much time to think. 

“ What were you going to do with this man if I hadn’t come ? ” 
she asked bluntly. 

For the moment Keene fancied she was speaking to him. then he 
saw that her eyes were turned towards the other. The Englishman 
suppressed a smile. His late captive should find it rather diflicult to 
answer that question truthfully. 

The man himself shifted his feet uneasily and avoided her direct 
gaze. He muttered something that Keene could not catch. 

1 see,” said the girl coolly. “ It was just the other way about, 
wasn’t it ? That being so, it looks as though l came just in time 
** to save you from a fate worse than death.” 

There was a grimly sarcastic note in her voice that must have 
stung like raw salt in an open wound. The man’s dusky face went 
a shade darker still, a glow kindled in his eyes for the fraction of a 
second, and was almost instantly quenched. 

“ I did my best,” he said with an unexpected sturdiness. “ What¬ 
ever went wrong was no fault of mine.” 

“ Quite.” She gave a curt little nod that was nearly an apology 
in itself. Her free hand fumbied for a moment in the folds of the 
robe she wore, then came out holding something. 

“This,” she said meaningly, ‘‘must be yours.” And she thrust 
towards the man the knife Keene had last seen sticking in the frame 
of the doorway across the street. “ I didn't bring the other,’ she 
added. 44 There wasn't enough left of it to be of use to any one.” 

Keene’s brows narrowed. Had she been clever enough to recon¬ 
struct from the sight of the two knives—the one sound, and the 
other broken and drogppd-oa- ifce~fiavement—nearly all that had 
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happened? He did not think so. It was hardly possible. The 
chances were more likely that she was still considerably puzzled, 
but was pretending to omniscience in the hope that a stray word 
or two would fill in the gaps for her. Perhaps. 

But there was another aspect to be considered. How far was she 
implicated in Mahmud's murder ? Did she even know of it ? Some¬ 
thing about her to which Keene could not give a name inclined him 
to the belief that that was the one thing of which she was un¬ 
doubtedly ignorant. 

“ And who,” said Keene abruptly, “ might you be, miss ? ” 

It was plain that she hadn’t expected to be asked anything of the 
sort, for at the sound of his voice she whirled on him. 

“ What,” she said sharply, “ has that to do with you ? ” 

“ Nothing, possibly,” Keene said mildly. “ Still, I always like 
to know the names of the people with whom I happen to be dealing. 
It's so useful afterwards when the time comes to write their obituary 
notices.” 

She shrank back a little from him at that, and he fancied, though 
he could not be sure in that light, that she paled a trifle. 

“ You’re being very sanguine, aren't you ? ” she said in a voice 
that choked suddenly on the last word. 

“ No,” he said steadily. “ It's merely intelligent anticipation on 
my part.” 

He met her eyes and stared challengingly into them. For the 
space of a heart-beat he held her in this way, then with an explosively 
violent movement of her free hand she drew the yashmak right 
across her face. 

“ Perhaps you imagine you're being very clever,” she said 
vibrantly. “ If so, you're wrong. How wrong you’ll find out much 
sooner possibly than you expect.” 

“ Is that so ? ” he said provocatively. His arms were feeling tired. 
He wished he could put his hands down. But he knew better than 
to ask. She would almost certainly suspect some ulterior motive, 
and refuse. 

” Yes,” she declared vehemently. “ In fact we're going now and 
taking you with us.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ Never mind. You'll learn when we get there.” 

She made an obscure signal to the man. He stepped briskly to 
Keene's side, dug him in the ribs with his own revolver, and said 
harshly, ” Now it's your turn to march. So do as you’re told if 
you don't want to stop a bullet.” 

Keene drew in his breath sharply. A swift pang of apprehension 
passed through him. It could not have been so very many minutes 
since he himself had given the other a somewhat similar warning. 
Now the tables were being turned with a vengeance. 
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And pendant to this, what had Mahmud known that he had been 
Killed to prevent him from passing it on ? 

.The pair themselves were evidently extremely well acquainted 
with the intricacies of English as it was spoken. Once or twice 
K.eene round himself within an ace of achieving some sort of an 
explanation to the things that worried him, but somehow it always 
became nebulous and eluded him before he could nail it down. 
More and more he was wishing he had allowed Peter to come with 
him. Peter, as he had found in that affair of the Black Dragon 
could be an exceedingly valuable aide. 

There was no secret about the way the girl had got into the house. 
Seemingly she had used the same methods as Keene. Probably the 
knife she had withdrawn from the door-frame had helped. The one 
thing remarkable about the whole affair was the silence and celerity 
with which she must have moved. Even now when she was walking 
down the hall a little ahead of them her tread was so soft and cat¬ 
like that she could easily have passed for one of the flickering 
shadows themselves. 


The man beside Keene brought him back to the world of realities 
with a savage dig in the ribs. The revolver muzzle was hard. 
Dexterously w'ielded it could hurt excruciatingly. 

“ Get along, you ! ” said the man raspinglv. 

Keene had not been lagging. That had merely been the excuse 
to inflict a little pain on him. 

One would think that in addition to possessing abnormally sharp 
ears the girl had eyes in the back of her head. She saw or heard, or 
guessed, what had happened and turned her head instantly. 

“ Don’t do that,” she said. “ 1 don’t want him damaged.” 

Her voice was low, but stern. Keene divined that she would be 
an unpleasant person to cross. It struck him that if she had the 
final say in his disposal things might go hard with him. But then 
again one never knew. Something told him that she was probably 
subject to gusty moods of irresponsibility. 

She was opening the door now, very quietly and cautiously. The 
streak of moonlight widened gradually. Apparently she was taking 
no chances. Naturally. In the circumstances she could not afford 
to risk an encounter,with a patrol. 
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Keene saw her thrust her head forward, and peer out. Then 
swiftly she drew back and closed the door without a sound, com¬ 
pletely blocking out the moonlight. 

“ Be quiet. Not a sound,” she said in a tense voice the next 
instant. ” There’s some one in the street outside.” 

Her breath felt warm on Keene's cheek, but he knew that the 
whispered warning had in the main been meant for the man. She 
was facing them now. With her back to the door she was practically 
invisible, but she could see them plainly enough. No doubt the 
weapon in her hand was covering him, though he looked in vain 
for a gleam that would betray its presence. But even had there beep 
no fear of that he would have remained quiet. The other fellow’s 
revolver still clung adhesively to his ribs. 

The sound of the measured tread of feet drifted through the door 
to them, neared, drew level, and passed with nothing to interrupt 
^heir even tempo. So Mahmud’s passing had not yet been discovered! 
Keene could hear the girl’s regular and the man’s rather jerky 
breathing. His own was not quite as steady as he would have liked. 

Minutes—or perhaps it was only seconds—dragged by. No one 
moved. Then at last the door began to open again. The girl must 
have tiptoed away from them in that feline fashion of hers. Followed 
a breathless pause before she turned her head. Then : 

“ The way’s clear,” she said in a thin ghost of a whisper. “ Come 
on quickly, but remember to keep in the shadow's by the wall.” 

She stepped out into the open herself and flung a glance up and 
down the street. Then, almost immediately, a whistle, low, but 
peculiarly penetrating, trilled through the soft night air. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

JOY-RIDE 

It was the girl who had whistled. Evidently the sound was some- 
sort of prearranged signal, for hardly had the last note died away 
than a car came trundling round the corner. It pulled up in front 
of them in such a fashion as to block the view from the houses 
opposite. The Arab driver peered out inquiringly at the giri. 
Keene, who had been allowed to lower his arms before leaving the 
house, inspected the car critically. 

It was an old model, not particularly appetising in appearance, 
but its internals still seemed to function with precision. Most 
probably it had reached Palestine at third or fourth-hand, and 
eventually passed to an owner who valued performance far more 
than mere looks. 

Keene tried hard to get a glimpse of the number-plate, for such 
knowledge might come in very useful, but the girl must have guessed 
his object. She edged to one side, getting in his road so that lie 
could see nothing unless he sidled farther along the pavement than 
his captor was likely to let him. 

Then she turned and spoke a few words to the driver in a tone 
so low as to be almost a whisper. The chauffeur nodded under- 
standingly, reached out and opened the car door. The girl slipped 
in through the opening and seated herself. Keene, watching her 
intently, saw the faint shine of the weapon in her hand and realised 
that she was covering him. 

“ Get in,” said the man curtly, and emphasised the command with 
another dig of his revolver. 

Keene swore savagely under his breath. Nevertheless he obeyed. 
There was nothing else for him to do. But he made a mental vow 
that if ever the chance came his way he would make the precious 
pair pay dearly for their treatment of him. The fact that he had been 
quite as harsh with the man earlier in the evening did not seem to 

have occurred to him. , _ 

The girl’s hand reached out of the shadows, her warm lingers 
caught at his wrist and plucked him down beside her. Then the man 
climbed in and slammed the door. Otherwise the street remained as 

silent and as untenanted as before. . 

Despite the fact that he faced the future uncertainly Keene no 
longer felt more than vaguely uneasy. Like most people with minds 
and nervous svstems sensitive above the average, the anticipation 
of danger always affected him to a far worse degree than the actual 
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thing itself. Now, however, the propinquity of the girl did a lot to 
take his thoughts otf his own prospects. He had a naturaliv fine eye 
for a pretty woman, and his present companion was evidently the 
sort for whom most men would willingly have left home and mother 

The car w'as not big enough to give them much room. She had 
to sit close to him, and there was an odd unidentifiable perfume 
about her that he found queerlv intoxicating. If fate held nothing 
worse than that in store for him he fancied he could face it with 
equanimity. 

The car seemed to be twisting about a good deal. It turned from 
one street to another so often that they were never on a straight 
road for long. Once he was almost sure that it had doubled on its 
tracks. Probably it was now traversing unfamiliar streets, never¬ 
theless he leaned forward in the hope of making a snap identification 
of the district. ^ 

The girl's hand dropped instantly on to his arm, then t^fttened 
warningly. 

“ Don’t do that," she said tensely. “ It is better for you not to 
know where we are going." 

Hope quickened in him at that They would not have bothered 
to hide the way from hjm unless they meant to release him later. 
Then another thought struck him. Perhaps this w'as a trick to lull 
him into a feeling of false security, or, more simply still, merely a 
refinement of cruelty. 

“ Why not ? " he asked curiously. 

“ Never mind," she said conclusively. 

On the face of it neither of them was the kind with whom one 
could conduct a conversation with any ease. Their answers were 
abrupt, curt, and singularly devoid of information. So for the rest 
of the journey Keene sat back rigid, thinking. Mostly his thoughts 
ran on Peter Chun. He wondered what the little man was doing 
now, speculated as to what he would do when the hours passed, 
and he, Keene, failed to return. Yet it was hard to see what Peter 
could do save wait and hope. 1 • 

The girl appeared to have encroached still further on the little 
space that had been left him. She was nearer, crushed closer to him 
than she had been before. The car itself could noi have shrunk. It 
was just as w ide as ever it had been. So she must be taking up more 
room Why ? One reason of w'hich he could think, rather flattering 
to his vanity, was that she wanted to get nearer to him. 

He pondered over the implications ot that, wondering whether 
it was an altitude worth encouraging. There was much to be said, 
both for and against it. He had, however, not arrived at any clear- 
cut decision by the time the car showed signs of slowing down. 

They must be close to the end of their journey then. As near as 
he could guess it had not taken a quarter of an hour, and most of 
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that lime the car had not been able to proceed at any great pace. 
It had turned far too many corners for that. Now it was barely 
crawling along. 

* 1 he street into which it had turned was narrow, rather dark, not 
particularly savoury by Western standards. They progressed along 
it for perhaps a hundred yards, then the chauffeur swung the wheel 
hard over. For a moment a greater darkness engulfed them as 
though they were going through a tunnel, then Keene realised that 
they must have passed beneath an archway, and were now in the 
enclosed centre court of a large house. Somewhere behind them a 
gate clanged, cutting of a view of ibe interior of the court from the 
‘eyes of the curious in the street. 

Keene’s two guardians sat perfectly still while the chauffeur 
climbed down. It was not until he opened the door that the young 
man on Keene’s left deigned to descend. He whipped round as he 
reached the ground, thrust in an arm and beckoned to the English¬ 
man. 

“ Come on out at once,” he ordered. “ And don't try any funny 
business. We’re both armed.’’ 

As he reluctantly obeyed Keene decided that this sort of thing 
was fast becoming wearisome. Life was degenerating into a series 
of commands to “ Come ’’ and “ Go.’’ And the galling part of it 
all was that he had started it himself in the first place. 

He glanced back over his shoulder as he reached the ground. 
Two big Arabs stood on guard just inside the gate. Each man was 
armed with a club that could easily have pounded his head to pulp. 
He hoped he would never feel those clubs thudding down on him. 

The girl plucked urgently at his sleeve. “ Come in with us," she 
said in a low voice. “ You need not be afraid. If you do exactly as 
you are told, no great harm will come to you.’’ 

He did not answer, but once again stared hard at her. Through 
the peepholes in her yashmak her eyes were plainly visible. Her gaze 
wavered before his and went down. If his guess was right, she was 
feeling better disposed towards him than she had been at the start. 
He wondered why. Had she found something in him that called to 
her across the deeps ? Perhaps; but as yet the feeling was by no 
means mutual. 

He allowed himself to be conducted inside the house. Though 
he did not expect that he would have a chance to put his knowledge 
to use, he made a mental note of each twist and turn they took. 
Finally the girl brought up before a heavy wooden door. It was 
stained to the colour of old mahogany, great metal clamps formed 
its hinges, and the wood itself w^as studded with nails so large that 
they were practically spikes. It was the type of door that would 
give even a woodsman’s axe something to think about. The outlook 
was distinctly not encouraging. 
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Hurrying footsteps sounded behind them. It was the Arab 
chauffeur. In his hand he carried quite the largest key Keene had 
ever seen. He held it out towards the girl, but she gestured to him 
to open the door himself. He did so. though with no very good 
grace. Perhaps he resented taking his orders from a mere woman. 

The room beyond—it would be more correct to call it a cell— 
was absolutely bare. The only furnishings of any kind that it 
possessed was a rude wooden bench that had been attached some¬ 
how to one wall. High up above it a barred window, presumably 
opening on to the courtyard, let in just enough light to make the 
dimness visible. 

“ You will remain here for the present," the girl said in the tone 
of one repeating a lesson. “ In a little while we will come and see 
you again.” 

" And then . . . ? " said Keene helpfully. 

“ That is not for me to say," she answered. “ I can't tell you 
more now. C onsider yourself lucky that \ou haven't been manacled. 
At least, 1 have been able to spare you that much.” 

“ That's very nice of you,” Keene said acidly. “ I’ll see that it 
counts in your favour when the day of reckoning comes.” 

He thought she was going to snap at him for that. She made an 
odd little movement, then checked herself before he could guess 
what she intended doing. Instead, she beckoned to the man with 
her to come out. He retreated backwards to the door, his eyes 
glued to the last moment on Keene. 

The Arab chauffeur stood aside to let them pass. Then the big 
door svyung to. and Keene heard the harsh grate of the key in the 
lock. For the time being he was left alone with his thoughts. They 
were not extremely pleasant ones. For perhaps the first time in his 
career rush tactics had failed to pay. 

Yet on recapitulation he could not see just exactly where he was 
to blame. It was not altogether true to say that he had blundered. 
Fate had been against him. No doubt in some ways he could have 
been a trifle more careful; but then the chances were that he would 
have landed instead in a fix of another kind. 

Mahmud's death apparently was the point round which the 
whole affair revolved. Mahmud had surprised some secret of 
moment. He had been indiscreet, or had been betrayed, and had 
been killed to close his mouth. Item, what—if anything —had the 
murderei taken away with him from that room of death? Presum¬ 
ably it was some scrap of w'ritten matter for which the intruder had 
been searching so intensively; but then the question arose as to 
whether Mahmud was the kind of man who would commit to paper 
anything he could carry in his head. From his knowledge oi him, 
Keene did not think so. After all, the old man’s memory had been 
phenomenal. 
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Keene had no means of judging time, so he could not say how 
much later it was when the sound of the door being opened brought 
him out of the light sleep into which he had fallen. Startled, he 
jumped to his feet. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

RUDE INTERRUPTION 

Keene’s first feeling was that the head Inquisitor had arrived and 
brought a crowd along with him. The narrow space of the doorway 
seemed packed with seething humanity. Then he began to pick 
individuals out of the press as they seeped through. 

The first to come was the gentleman with the penchant for throw¬ 
ing knives. He was followed by the two Arabs, still with their clubs. 
Then came the girl. The fifth and last was some one Keene had not 
seen before. Actually he could see very little of the man even now. 

The newcomer's body was lightly swathed in an Arab robe, and 
his features were hidden beneath a face-cloth somewhat similar to 
that worn by the Tuaregs. There were certain points of difference, 
however, so much so that Keene instantly jumped to the conclusion 
that it was a disguise hurriedly assumed for the occasion. 

The man was anxious to avoid recognition then. Was that a good 
or a bad sign ? Did it imply that he, Keene, would be released if he 
answered certain questions satisfactorily, or was it merely a routine 
precaution from which one could not draw any vestige of hope ? 

“ This is the man,” said the girl crisply, pointing to Ket-ne. She 
spoke in Arabic, with a faint puzzling accent that Keene was at a 
loss to place. 

The newcomer—he was quite the tallest ’person in the room, 
topping even the Englishman’s lank height by an inch or so— 
inspected the prisoner critically through the eyeholes of the mask 
before speaking. Then: 

“ He doesn’t look at all dangerous,” he said in surprised tones. 
What he had expected to see it is hard to say. The one thing certain 
•was that he seemed in some vague way disappointed. 

The sheer ridiculousness of the remark made Keene’s lips twitch, 
but he was wise enough to show no other sign of amusement. 

The girl moved her head sharply at the words and glanced at her 
companion with something unfathomably speculative in her eyes. 
But there was that in her general bearing that suggested she felt 
the man was bungling the business somehow. 

“ Probably the light is deceptive,” she said calmly. The only 
illumination in the cell beyond what streamed in from the hall was 
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the faint moonshine drifting in through the barred window. One 
could see faces, but the finer shades of expression were lost unless 
one was in direct line with the gleam from the open door. 

The leader nodded in a self-satisfied way. If he had noticed the 
underlying sarcasm in the girl's remark, he must have considered 
it wiser to ignore it. “ True,” he said thoughtfully, “ This, without 
doubt, is no fit place for us to talk.” 

He considered a moment. Then: “ Abdul, Hassan,” he called 
imperiously to the two Arabs. “ Take this man between you and 
follow me.” 

Without waiting to see that he was obeyed, he pivoted on his 
heel and stalked out of the room. The girl looked uncertainly after 
him and bit her lip, though this Keene could not see because of the 
yashmak. The two big Arabs caught him, one by each arm, and 
began to hustle him towards the doorway. 

“ Be careful, you spawn of Shaitan ! ” Keene said blisteringly. 

” Take your unutterably filthy paws away from me ! ” 

Their only reply was to tighten their grip still further on him. 
The girl gave them one look. 

“ Hurt him no more than is necessary,” she said in a voice that 
cut like a razor. “ And as to how much that is to be, I shall be 
judge.” 

The nearer Arab of the pair raised his eyes and leered at her with 
an insolent smile on his face. Other than that, neither of them 
showed any sign that he had heard. 

The girl stamped her foot angrily. “ Did 1 not make my meaning 
plain enough ? ” she said hotly. “ Do as I say, or it will be the 
worse for both of you. You understand that ? ” 

Her vehemence had its effect. Their grip on Keene's arms 
loosened perceptibly. The girl, too, was sharp-eyed enough to 
notice the concession. For the moment she accepted it as sufficient. 
At any rate, she had established her ascendancy over them. 

She glanced over her shoulder at the young man and gave a little 
jerk of the head. “ Let these precede us,” she said. “ We will go 
last, Daoud.” 

She waved Keene and his jailers out ahead of her. “ Daoud.” 
Keene made a note of that. It was the first time he had heard the 
young man called anything at all. He wondered what her name was. * 
Something pretty, or—or just ordinary ? 

They retraversed the passage along which Keene had been 
brought some time previously. Perhaps two-thirds of the way down 
a door stood open. The light that streamed out from the room 
behind was blocked into fantastic shadows by the figure of the man 
in the doorway. 

He retreated inside as they reached him, making way for the two 
men and their prisoner to enter the room. Keene's eyes flitted 
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interestedly about him. Here were cushions, divans, all the para¬ 
phernalia of Arab male comfort, even to the water pipe that stood 
on a low table. For all that there was a sense of something just not 
right about the room. It affected Keene strangely. It was as though 
everything he saw was a stage property, put there for the express 
purpose of helping to complete the illusion. 

At a sign from the leader the man called Daoud shut the door, 
and ranged himself with his back against the panels. The two Arabs 
stood-in the centre of the room with Keene between them. They 
had released his arms by this, though the one t<? whom the girl had 
spoken swung his club slightly, as though he were hefting''it pre¬ 
paratory to giving Keene a shrewd tap with it. 

The leader did not waste time now. “ Has this man been 
searched ? ” he demanded, and his glance embraced both Daoud 
3jid the girl. 

She answered for the two of them. “ No,” she said slowly. “ We 
had made that plain.” 

The man ignored the last sentence. ” See that it is done now,” 
he directed. 

The girl approached. Instantly Keene was seized firmly by the 
tw’o Arabs. They held him so that he could not struggle while the 
girl went rapidly through his pockets. She found nothing of any 
moment, certainly nothing that would tell against him, for he had 
been careful to leave anything of an incriminating nature behind 
him. He was glad now of the impulse that had prompted him to 
put a match to Mahmud’s note as soon as he had digested its 
contents. 

” That,” she said finally, ” is all, Sayyid.” 

She had called the man “ Lord,” Keene noticed; but, then, that 
could mean anything or nothing. Probably it was no more than a 
courtesy title. 

The man surveyed with lack-lustre interest the few personal 
belongings the girl had dropped on the table. Pipe, tobacco pouch, 
matches and some money in small notes and coin comprised 
practically all the collection. 

There is nothing there,” he said disgustedly. “ Were there no 
papers on him ? ” 

“ None at all,” said the girl very definitely. 

She was right to be so emphatic about it, Keene thought wryly. 

• There wasn’t much that could have escaped her prying fingers. 

“ That is a pity,” said the man in a tired voice. “ It would have 
simplified matters. But now . . .” 

He stopped and looked straight at Keene. It was the first time 
the Englishman had experienced the direct impact of the other’s 
personality. Hitherto he had been inclined to regard him as a sort 
of bored aristocrat. Now it seemed that the diagnosis had been 
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incorrect. That tired pose was merely a mask to the real man. 
Behind it was something dynamic, a force that would have to be 
seriously reckoned with. The eyes that peeped through the holes in 
the facc-cloth were hard and compelling. Possibly, too, they could 
be cruel if the necessity should arise in the course of business. 

“ Let me sec.” The man passed his hand across where his mouth 
would have been had it been visible. “ You were acquainted with 
Mahmud, the seller of sweets by the Zion Gate ? ” 

Keene did his best to look puzzled. “ I'm not so sure that I can 
place the man,” he said evasively. “ Why ? ” 

“ You went into his place this evening, and came out a little while 
later,’* the other went on evenly. “ He told you—what ? ” 

Keene saw the trap at once, but refused to fall into it. He had 
no intention of committing himself, as he would if he admitted that 
he knew Mahmud was dead. 

” Why,” he fenced, “ do you make such an assertion ? ” * 

“ Because it is true. It is not a matter for denial. You were seen.” 

” By whom ? ” 

The other inclined his head in Daoud's direction. 

“ Was he in the house ? ” Keene asked, wilfully misunderstanding. 

“ No, not then,” the other returned, and seemed to regret the 
next instant that he had said as much. He made no effort to correct 
himself, however, but hurriedly switched on to another track. 

“ Do you deny that you received a message from Mahmud earlier 
this evening ? ” he pursued. 

” I'm not denying anything,” Keene said coolly. “ On the other 
hand. I’m not admitting anything either. Apart from that, what 
right have you to question me about my movements ? ” 

“ It is not a question of right,” said the other wearily. “ You are 
here, in my power. That should be a sufficiently persuasive 
argument.” 

” And what if it is not ? ” : 

“ I can think of others,” said the man grimly. 

Keene said nothing. But he could not help pondering as to what 
some of those arguments might be, and how they were to be applied 
to him. 

“ Well ? ” The man’s voice had a new snap in it. 

Keene merely stared mutinously at him. 

The man came a step nearer. ” Listen,” he said harshly. “ I have 
no time to waste in fencing with you. This man Mahmud acquired 
—how, I do not know—some items of information that should 
never have reached his ears. It is extremely vital that I should know 
at the earliest possible moment the full extent of his knowledge. I 
can best gauge that when I learn how much he was prepared to 
communicate to you.” 

” If,” said Keene gently. 
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“ If? ” The other’s tone betrayed a lack of comprehension. “ I 
do not understand.” 

“ It’s simple,” Keene smiled. “ You said ‘ when.’ I corrected you. 
‘ If' you learn.... The doubt's so great as to be almost a certainty.” 

His questioner brushed that aside. He had no time for such 
quibbles. “ What did you learn from Mahmud ? ” he said ominously. 

Keene took a deep breath. “ He told me nothing,” he said 
steadily. That at least was true. But would it have the effect of 
forcing the other to admit that he already was aware of Mahmud’s 
death ? Keene was not so sure of that. 

“ But the message he sent you ? ” the man persisted. ‘‘ What did 
it contain ? A hint ? ” 

Keene shook his head, thereby acknowledging that he had 
received a message. He did not think, though, that that mattered 
so much at this stage. 

• 44 1 can scarcely credit that,” said the other after a thoughtful 
pause. 

“ Well, if you don’t believe me,” Keene said daringly, “ why not 
ask Mahmud himself ? ” 

He saw the -man’s chin beneath the mask give a quick little jerk, 
of surprise, almost, and the keen eyes raked his face searchingly. 
Then: “ There are reasons why that cannot be done now,” he said 
smoothly. 

“ Is that so ? ” Keene spoke in a slow, irritating drawl. 4 What 
are they, may I ask ? ” 

“ You may ask,” said the other coldly, “ but it is not a necessary 
corollary that you will be answered.” 

“ A retort,” said Keene pleasantly, “ that can be applied to you 

with equal truth ! ” , 

The man put his hand inside the face-cloth as though to stroke 
his chin. Alternatively, Keene thought he might have a moustache. 
Probably, however, it was no more than a contemplative gesture, 
done expressly to give him time to consider his next move. 

“ There are ways,” he said darkly after a pause, “ of compelling 

you to speak the truth.” . , , , , r ., ~ 

Keene knew that; indeed all along he had been rather afraid oj 
something of the kind. The fact that the other had almost reached 
the limits of oral persuasion was becoming increasingly apparent to 
him. But somehow he contrived to avoid showing his gathering 

uneasiness. . _ . . ,, 

“ I wouldn’t be so very eager to try them if I was in your shoes, 

he said mildly. , , , . . 

The entire lack of emotion in his tone may have helped to carry 
conviction to the other. At any rate, it made him pause and think. 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” he asked at length. 

“ Just what I said,” Keene returned. 
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“ Oh ! ” The eyes seemed to harden abruptly. “ You are making 
a threat ? ” ' 

“ No,” said Keene. He was not. He had merely said something 
that he hoped would make the other feel puzzled, and, if possible, 
uneasy. For the moment he imagined that he had succeeded. Then 
the next instant he saw that this wasn’t the case. His bluff was 
going to be called far sooner than he could have expected. 

The other raised his right hand and crooked his index finger at 
the nearer of the two Arabs. The man came over at once. His 
master said something in a low voice, then went on to give what 
from his manner appeared to be precise instructions. 

“ Ente fahim ana baqul ey ? ” he said in a slightly louder tone at 
the end, and the big Arab bowed his head. 

“ Lord,” he answered obsequiously, “ I understand, and will do 
exactly as you have directed.” 

“ Then go with Allah,” said the other with conventional piet£ 
He spoilt the effect by adding in the very next breath, “ And hurry 
back.” 

Daoud moved aside to let the Arab pass' from the room, then 
closed the door behind him and resumed his position against the 
panels. A chill silence fell on the little assembly. Keene wriggled 
uncomfortably. He had no precise knowledge of what was being 
prepared, but he could say with a reasonable claim to certainty 
that it was something that would probably be unpleasantly uncom¬ 
fortable for him. 

The girl unexpectedly took a step forward. “ But you can’t do 
that ! ” she said protestingly. 

She could not possibly have heard the orders that had been given 
to the Arab, but obviously she guessed their trend. 

“ Oh, but I can,” said the other. “ Who is to stop me ? ” 

She stared helplessly about her. Daoud shamefacedly avoided her 
eye. The other Arab was not even interested enough to look her 
way. The odds were very much against her. The revolver was no 
longer in her hand. In the interval she had thrust it away out of 
sight; but the chances were that, even had she remembered it, she 
would not have dared use it. 

” You see . . .” said the other, immensely sure of his power. He 
did not need to finish the sentence. His meaning was only too plain. 

The girl made an odd sound that was half-way between a sob 
and a whimper. She was beaten. Her own masterfulness had been 
met by a brand stronger than hers. 

The man in the mask shifted his feet with a queer dragging move¬ 
ment. He was evidently growing impatient. Clearly his Arab 
messenger was taking longer than he had expected. One could 
almost see him frowning at the delay. 

“ Daoud,” he said suddenly, as though it was something he had 
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just thought of. “ Abdul’s hands should be full when he returns. 
You will open the door to him at once should he knock.” 

There was no inconsistency in that. Abdul could make his 
presence known either with his elbow or his foot, was practically 
certain to use one or the other. 

They waited a little longer, perhaps two or three minutes at the 
outside. Then the leader stirred again. “ I wonder,” he said, as 
though speaking to himself, “ what can be keeping him ? Perhaps 
I • • • 

He got no further. Someone knocked on the door. It was a 
gentle knock, sounded to Keene like an exceedingly timid one. But 
perhaps Abdul was so loaded with the paraphernalia of torture 
that he could make only a limited play with his elbow on the panel. 

Daoud turned quickly and opened the door, then stepped back 
with a startled exclamation. There was no Abdul outside. Instead, 
S. lithe Arab, rather on the small side if anything, stood framed in 
the doorway. In each hand he held a revolver, and he looked as 
though nothing would please him better than to have a chance to 
use them both. 

“ Oh, fathers of jackals and daughter of a camel,” he said in 
sonorous Arabic, “ raise your hands high as though praying to 
Allah. And keep them thus, lest worse befall you ! ” 

The club the big Arab held slipped from his fingers and dropped 
with a clatter on to the floor. 
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CH A PTER EIGHT 


THE TRAILER 


The lady who once whispered fearfully, “ If we don't do exactly 
as the colonel says, we'll all be murdered in our beds,” would have 
found no kindred spirit in Peter Chun. Orders might be orders in 
a hundred tongues. He was always ready to listen to and digest 
them. But whether he obeyed or ignored them depended entirely 
on his own reading of the situation. 

His view* was that Keene should never have been allowed loose 
in an Oriental city without a keeper. And not Keene alone. It was 
a dictum that applied to all men who w'ere a hundred per cent so- 
called white. Peter, because of the fifty-fifty racial mixture in hint, 
felt that he could make the best of both worlds. That he had not 
always done so reflected less on his ability than on his ambition. 

After Keene's departure he sat down on the edge of the bed in 
his room at the Hotel Shawazi and thought. There were certain 
things about this message that had come to his chief that he did 
not like. Even though Keene had explained it satisfactorily away, 
he still regarded with suspicion the manner in which the note had 
been handed in. But in this he was mistaken. A perfectly trustworthy 
person had brought it. For all that, the error was of value ultimately 
in that it set Peter moving along lines that he might not otherwise 
have been urged to follow. 

The more he thought about the matter the less and less inclined 
to abide by Keene's instructions he became. To obey them literally 
would have meant sitting down idly in his room for several hours 
on end with nothing much else to do save smoke cigarette after 
cigarette. Had there been anything worth wfiile at stake, Peter would 
have done this without blinking. But inaction that apparently 
lacked a purpose was anathema to him. 

His eye lighted on the burned-out ashes of Mahmud's note still 
intact in the tireless grate where Keene had dropped them. He bent 
over, and with one linger stirred them about until they dissolved 
into dust. It was an instinctive precaution that Keene probably 
would have grinned broadly at. 

Peter, however, had read the note, and his retentive memory had 
stored it up word for word. More than that: he could see the paper 
photographically, as plainly as though he were still holding it in 
his hands. The one thing he had missed had been that tiny pinhole, 
and for that he could not be blamed. Mahmud had headed the 


message with his address, a necessary addition, for circumstances 
had sometimes compelled him to change his residence overnight. 
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Peter fancied that the place wouldn't be so hard to find after all. 
Jerusalem was a strange city to him, but he had a knack of finding 
his way about, and his Arabic was good enough not to excite 
suspicion from the natives. After all, when the Iraqi, the man of 
Syria, and the Egyptian each spoke a slightlv different dialect, or 
used the same words with a varying accent, what did such trifles 
matter in a city where representatives of these and other less well- 
known branches of the race rubbed shoulders continually with one 
another ? 

Even the European clothes he at present wore could hardly be 
classed as a serious drawback. Many of the younger or better 
educated Arabs were beginning, for one reason of another, to 
discard the traditional dress of their fathers. As for the rest, Peter 
hoped that the luck that had brought him safely through so many 
predicaments in the course of his somew hat strenuous career could 
again be relied on to exert itself on his behalf. And if for once it 
did not, he would face the outcome just as philosophically as he 
had always done. 

For all that, he devoted some precious minutes to ensuring 
that Destiny received all the aid he was able to give it. Gunman 
fashion, when abroad he wore a holster under each arm-pit. He 
examined the contents now and made certain that each weapon was 
ready to go into action the moment it was required. 

That done, he turned to his battered suit-case and unlocked it. 
From out of a little nest formed by a pile of underwear he drew an 
eighteen-inch length of rubber hose-pipe. It had been bent round 
in a complete circle, the better for packing. Peter straightened it out, 
and the secret of the method by which it had retained the shape 
into which it had been pressed became apparent. Through the bore 
was thrust an equivalent length of lead piping. 

Peter hefted it, then struck a blow with it at an imaginary oppon¬ 
ent. The loaded weapon whistled ominously through the air. It 
had weight. It possessed the added advantage of being noiseless in 
action. As an argument, providing one initiated the discussion, it 
was unanswerable in any language. 

Peter sidled a little self-consciously out through the main door 
of the Hotel Shawazi. He was never entirely at his ease in these 
big caravanserais. Had the choice been left to hirn, he would have 
picked on something down on the edge of the Arab quarter and 
gone completely native for the duration. His view was that it was 
always best to work from the ground upwards. Keene, while 
admitting the wisdom of this in some circumstances, had also 
pointed out that an earth-worm's vision was considerably more 
restricted than that of a bird. At which Peter shrugged and let 
things be. 

Once out in the gloom, the little man melted into the shadows as 
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though he were an impalpable part of the night. He walked with 
that peculiarly soft, noiseless shuffle that had come down to him 
through the feminine side from a thousand years of Celestial ante¬ 
cedents. One has to inherit it; it can never be acquired. 

He slipped on through the narrow dark streets and the crooked, 
twisting alleys as though native to them. Once or twice he stopped 
a passer-by to ask for directions, and each time they were given 
he fancied he was answered without suspicion. Certainly he was 
not followed. That was the one thing about which he could feel 
absolutely sure. And finally he came to the street in which was 
Mahmud’s lodging. 

The house was deserted when he arrived, though he was not in 
the least surprised at that. But right there he faltered for the first 
time. The house was obviously too large for one man. A couple 
of families at least must share it between them. And he did not 
know what part of it was occupied by Mahmud. Keene had not 
told him that. Keene, in fact, now he came to think of it, had told 
him remarkably little. 

In the few seconds that passed while he was approaching the 
doorway he made up his mind as to what he was to do. Had he 
been some five minutes or so earlier he would almost certainly have 
noticed the knife sticking out of the door frame, and then no doubt 
he would have been impelled to take a different course of action. 

But the girl had been there before him, and there was nothing 
now to fix his interest in any particular direction. He was already 
about as suspicious as he could possibly be. The silence of the 
neighbourhood, the entire absence of any signs of life made him 
think in terms of death. He was unshakably sure by this that the 
message had been a trap into which Keene had walked, and been 
done away with. 

He slipped inside the doorway. It was still dark in the passage. 
An uncertain stranger would not be so noticeable there if any one 
should happen to pass by. Silently he shuffled down the hall, 
sensitive fingers outstretched like cat’s whiskers, ready to warn him 
in time of any obstacles in the way. Then suddenly he stopped dead 
and literally held his breath. He had heard soft scurrying footsteps 
coming swiftly down the stairs. 

Peter tried to deduce something from the barely audible impact 
of those feet on the steps. Leathershod, he guessed from the note, 
but whether they were worn by a white man or not he could not 
say. His own state of mind suggested that there was fear behind 
that urgency of movement, but the coldly analytical part of him 
refused to accept this as conclusive. It might just as easily be 
eagerness that inspired the haste. 

He had expected that the newcomer would turn towards the 
street door, and so give Peter a chance of seeing him, if only in 
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silhouette. If the man was Keene, Peter was confident he would 
recognise the figure at once. 

But the fellow did nothing of the sort. Instead, he switched 
abruptly the other way, and Peter drew back and flattened himself 
against the wall just in time to avoid a collision. From the slight 
swish of draperies as he passed Peter felt certain that he was either 
an Arab or somebody dressed as one. 

Then the man disappeared somewhere in the darkness at the rear 
of the house, and once more Peter hesitated between two possible 
courses. He was half inclined to go on up the stairs in the direction 
from which the other had come. But he thought that the fellow 
might come back and cut him off, so he decided to wait and see. 

From where he was the oblong of the open doorway was clearly 
visible. He could see through it out into the inklv-blue night. As 
he watched a shadow passed across the gap, then another, and finally 
a third. He could not see them distinctly enough to identify them 
definitely as individuals. One thing, however, their walk showed 
him: they were Palestinian police, out on a night patrol. 

He would have been intensely interested to know that over on 
the other side of the way Keene, with his two captors, was waiting 
behind a closed door until the patrol passed out of sight. By such 
a narrow margin of space and time did he miss establishing contact 
with his friend. 

Peter hesitated now, completely at a loss That rule-of-thumb 
instinct by which he invariably worked seemed to have gone 
temporarily out of business. He was caught in a dilemma which 
appeared to have as many horns as a porcupine has quills. Short 
of searching through each room in the house and barging into 
trouble at every turn, he did not see what else he could do, save 
pack up and go home. And, since that implied defeat, Peter tried 
to put off the moment of decision as long as possible. 

• It was then Fate decided to take a hand in the game. 

A low penetrating whistle, seemingly surprisingly attenuated by 
distance, drifted in to him like a faint, weak echo of far-off things. 
Peter tensed. Had he been bom a dog he would have made a good 
pointer. But something was singing within him now. At last 
things were beginning to happen. But whether they were in an y 
way connected with him or not he could not say. All the same, it 
was obvious that that whistle was a signal of some sort. 

He edged towards the door like a dark phantom. It took a good 
deal to jar Peter, but what he saw made him blink and then gasp. 
Keene was standing on the pavement opposite. With him were an 
Arab girl and man, and to Peter’s experienced eye it was perfectly 
obvious that Keene wasn’t in control of the party. Yet there were 
one or two puzzling elements about the picture that made him hold 
his hand a moment while he did his best to fit the pieces together. 
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Given another few seconds, he would probably have taken the 
risk and sidled across the road towards the trio. But before he 
could achieve the necessary detachment of mind a car slid into view 
and pulled up, completely shutting the little group off from his sight. 

Peter's right hand went slowly in through the vent of his vest, and 
under his left arm-pit. His fingers closed gratefully on the butt of 
one of the two revolvers he had brought with him. Then he stepped 
blithely out into the open. As he did so the car door banged, and 
the machine itself began to roll away. Peter mouthed a Chinese 
curse that must have been old when Confucius was born. No 
sooner had the car vanished round the comer than he was seized 
with the soul-shattering conviction that never again would he see 
Keene alive. 

It was pure blind impulse that made him step out into the next 
street. To his unspeakable amazement, the car had hot progressed 
as far as he had imagined. It was still in sight. Not only that: it 
was trundling along as though time were of absolutely no account. 

“ This,” said Peter exultantly to himself, “ is where I've got to 
get busy.” 

His first most natural thought was for a taxi. But there was no 
such vehicle to be seen. He flung a glance about him. He was just 
outside an Arab cafe. Leaning up against the wall was a bicycle. 
It was the very thing he wanted. In a trice he had flung his leg 
over the saddle and had begun to wheel away. As he pedalled 
furiously, from somewhere behind him came an angry shout. 
Peter did not trouble to look round. He had an idea that the owner 
of the machine was hallooing after him, and it was the sort of 
suspicion he preferred not to confirm visually. 

He belted round the next corner just in time to see the tail of the 
car flicking out of sight as it took a turning. He had no doubt at 
ali of its identity. It was not the sort of car that one was in the 
least likely to confuse with another. To his joy, too, the driver did 
not appear to have any particular urge for speed. By pedalling 
energetically Peter was able to approach within a reasonable distance 
of it. Thereafter he contrived to keep the space between them pretty 
constant. ~ 

That bicycle had been a veritable godsend. A cyclist can pass 
unnoticed where a taxi screams aloud for attention. Despite that, 
however, Peter would have had no hope at all of keeping the vehicle 
in sight had the driver not twisted so much on his tracks. It slowed 
the pace of the procession. Probably he never realised that the same 
man was hanging doggedly on to his heels all the time. One cyclist, 
particularly at night, looks very much like another at a casual glance. 

Onlv once did Peter come within measurable distance of disaster. 
In his hurry he had forgotten to light the ancient oil-lamp that rested 
on the bracket between the handle-bars. So far, by incredible good 
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luck, he had escaped notice. But at the very next intersection a 
policeman shouted to him to stop, and stepped out into the road 
to bar his way. Peter gave a twist, dip and a wriggle, and coasted 
past him with a foot or so to spare. The constable howled indignantly 
after him. Peter put his head down and pedalled for dear life. 

In his excitement he overshot the mark, and flung a glance back 
over his shoulder just in time to see the car turning off into a street 
he had passed. He doubled back and followed it. The machine was 
going slowly now, so much so that he hopped off the bicycle and, 
wheeling it, proceeded on foot. 

It had reached its destination. As the car moved in under the 
arch Peter mounted the bicycle again and pedalled nonchalantly by. 
Out of the corner of his eye he caught a glimpse of the two big 
Arabs standing just inside the gate, then the gate itself closed with 
a clang, and Peter’s face seamed into deeply carven lines of worry. 
He no longer had the slightest doubt but that Keene was an un¬ 
willing passenger. 


'CHAPTER NINE 

THE CHANGELING 

A little beyond the closed gate Peter dismounted. The bicycle had 
served its turn. It was no longer an asset; indeed it was fast 
threatening to become an encumbrance. Peter wheeled it discreetly 
along until he found a sufficiently dark spot, then he unceremoniously 
dumped it. Perhaps if the neighbours were honest its owner would 
be able to recover it on the morrow; but even if he did not, Peter 
saw no reason why he himself should worry. 

He came back on foot, sauntering past the gate vvith every 
appearance of a vacuous lack of interest in his surroundings. For 
all that, one hand was in his pocket, his fingers gripping the neatly- 
coiled section of piping. The moral effect of fire-arms was great; 
the mere sight of them helped carry conviction; but for the present 
Peter felt that if he had to employ any weapon at all it had better 
be one that didn’t advertise itself to outsiders. 

But before he got as far as that it was necessary for him to 
reconnoitre the terrain. The fact of the big gate’s existence did not 
deter him in the least. From his point of view it was quite scalable. 
When he was ready he would set about climbing it if the result of 
his preliminary inspection inclined him that way. But first he had 
to decide beyond all reasonable possibility of error that he was 
doing the right thing. 

He began a cautious circuit of the building he assumed the^gate 
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belonged to. It took him comparatively little time to decide that 
the gate itself ofTered the only practicable way in. He glanced up 
and down the street. There was no one in view. He was fortunate 
to find without having to search too far a part of the gate where 
the woodwork had warped under the fierce sun. With the point of 
his knife he widened the chink so that he could see into the court 
beyond. 

The car was still in evidence. Beside it stood a man whom he 
guessed was the driver. His attitude was the patient one of a servant 
wailing for orders. One of the big Arabs paced slowly back and 
forth. He swung his club idly as he moved, though occasionally he 
swished it through the air as though trying out its percussion effect 
on imaginary heads. The other guard was nowhere to be seen. 

While Peter was still staring with his eye glued to the peephole, 
the girl came out of the house and crossed the courtyard to the 
waiting car. The chauffeur straightened up as she approached. 
Evidently it was lor this that he had been waiting. Apparently she 
had come merely to give him some instructions, for after a few 
brief words with the man she turned and went back into the house. 

The chauffeur clambered up into the car. As he did so, “ Open 
that gate,' lie called in Arabic in a voice loud enough for Peter to 
hear. ” I’ve got to take the car back and put it away for the night.” 

The big Arab grunted and turned to do as he had been asked. 
Peter quietly faded away out of sight while the going was good. He 
draped himself in the shadows, where he could watch the car depart. 
His first impulse had been to slip in the moment it had passed into 
the street and tap the Arab one with the hose-pipe before the man 
could shut the gate. Then he decided that such a course was too 
risky, lie might not move quickly enough or hit as hard as he 
should. On top of that, there was always the danger that the 
chauffeur might see what was happening out of the corner of his 
eye, and he tempted to mix in. No, it was better to let things take 
their course. 

One thing he was satisfied about, however, and that was that 
Keene was still in the building. The chauffeur's words had suggested 
that, and confirmation came as the car slid out into the street. For 
one brief instant Peter could see enough of the interior to feel 
certain there was no passenger aboard. 

The car passed out of sight, and for the second time that night 
the big gate closed. Peter, shuffling towards it again, heard sounds 
as though a cross-bar were being fitted into place. He waited a little 
before he approached his peephole again. The yard was deserted 
now. The Arab guard had apparently gone inside to join his com¬ 
panion. From which it looked as though no continuous watch was 
maintained on the gate. Perhaps the inner defences were such as to 
make that unnecessary, save on exceptional occasions. 
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Peter sighed. It was beginning to look too easy now. He was 
already sure that Keene had walked into a trap, and he wondered 
^ turn nught find himself in another one. He knew very 

well what the probable penalties would be if he were caught. He 
ran the risks through his mind in quick review, and decided to take 
a chance. But here came the problem of getting in. The top of the 
gate was beyond his reach. Even when he tried standing on tiptoe 
and stretching, the tips of his fingers were still more than a foot 
below their objective. 

Peter stepped back and measured the height of the gate with his 
eye. Then he retreated a few paces farther, said a swift prayer to 
the gods ot his ancestors and, after one quick look about to 
make sure he was not observed, he took a flying leap at the 
gate. 

The fingers of his upflung hands caught on the edge. He balanced 
thus insecurely for the fag-end of a second, then with a heave he 
made the top of the gate and lay spread-eagled an instant. The 
impact had made surprisingly little noise. There had not been quite 
so much creaking as one would have expected from a gentie puff 
of wind. Clearly, so far to-night, the ancestors were functioning 
perfectly. 

Neither was there any one visible in the courtyard. Peter lowered 
himself softly to the ground, dropping the last section, and landed 
like a cat on the balls of his feet. Then he swerved round quickly 
with a gun held unostentatiously in his hand, while his eyes raked 
the shadows. But there was no tell-tale lengthening or shortening 
of any of them. 

He took a deep breath, then scurried across the open moonlit 
space into the nearest dark patch. It engulfed him, and he remained 
there while eye and brain took a quick survey of what lay ahead 
of him. He had negotiated the first obstacle, and had got inside the 
courtyard, apparently without being seen. Up to a point, there was 
nothing wrong about that. However, the next step looked as 
though it were going to involve far more danger of discovery than 
anything that had gone before. 

After an interval he decided to edge quietly along the wall in the 
hope that presently he would come to a window or a door that 
would give him access to the interior of the house. He moved 
forward beneath the overhang of a latticed balcony that apparently 
ran the full length of this side of the courtyard. Perhaps it was the 
effect of the contrast, but somehow- it seemed very dark here. There 
were patches where he had literally to feel his way. Finally he 
guided himself with his finger-tips held lightly against the wall to 
his right. 

Suddenly his arm plunged through into nothingness, and he pulled 
up instantly, every nerve tingling. He had come to an open door- 
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way. But what held him momentarily rooted to the spot was, 
the sound of voices so near that they seemed to be right at his 
elbow. 

They were not. He realised that in the next couple of seconds. 
They came from a room close at hand, one, as he discovered 
presently, with a window opening on to the courtyard. He crept 
along towards it and crouched beneath the sill. At once the voices 
became louder and clearer. A girl was speaking as he settled himself 
into position, and he had not listened long before he felt certain 
that this was the lady he had seen entering the car with Keene and 
the other man. 

Actually she was in the middle of describing how she had come 
on the scene in time to rescue her colleague and turn the tables on 
the Englishman. She spoke in Arabic, and Peter was able to follow 
her without difficulty though there was something in"her pronuncia¬ 
tion that was not just quite as it should be. 

She ended. 

” Well ? ” said another voice, a man’s this time. It sounded tired, 
with a weight of weariness in it as though its owner was forcing 
himself to take a polite interest in something that bored him to 
extinction. 

“1 thought you'd be pleased,” said the girl in a disappointed tone. 
For the sake of clarity one dispenses with the flowery circumlocu¬ 
tions that coloured the conversation. 

” So 1 am,” the man admitted, more humanly this time. “ If all 
we've been told is true, he’s the one we have most to fear. But— 
how much does he know ? ” 

“ At any rate we’ve got him now,” said a third voice, a younger 
man’s, Peter deduced. The fellow’s Arabic had that same trifling 
defect that he had noticed in the girl’s. “ And there’s one way to 
make absolutely sure that there will be nothing further to fear from 
him.” 

1 here was a tiny hushed silence while one could count ten. Then: 
” You mean you'd kill him ? ” said the girl with dismay. 

“ Why not ? It's the wisest course,” said the young’man whom 
Peter was to learn later was called Daoud. “ Now don't you think 
so, Sayvid ? ” 

The older man considered before answering. “ Yes,” he said at 
length. “ But not immediately. First we must learn all that he can 
tefl us.” 

“ You speak,” said the girl with a tiny quiver in her voice, “as 
though you have only to ask him.” 

“ Em afraid,” said the older man, “ that it may not be quite so 
easy as that.” 

“ You’ll have to—er—persuade him ? ** 

“ i have no doubt of that.” 
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He may not be so easy to persuade," The girl's voice held a note 

of uncertainty. “ What then ? " 

tv, * u° ?i°t know,” said the other smoothly, too smoothly, Peter 
tnought. Let us deal with that difficulty when it arises. It quite 
possible that we may not encounter it at all. But the position seems 
‘‘t* m . an ^ eene called on Mahmud to-night.” 

, But, Daoud interposed quickly, " Mahmud was alreadv 
‘“fn. / can swear to that." 

“Quite," said the other in unruffled tones. “ Naturally." 
two words spoke volumes to the listener beneath the window-, 
what you fail to have noted is that Mahmud was undoubtedly in 
communication with him. We do not know what information may 
have already passed between them. Until v.e do, we cannot say 
with any certainty what risk our plans run of betrayal." 

“ That's so," the girl agreed thoughtfully. “ It was a lucky chance 
that threw him in our way to-night." 

I’m not so sure about the luck," said the young man darkly. 
Perhaps not," the girl retorted. " But if I hadn't decided at the 
last moment that after all you might need a hand . . ." 

“ We will not go over that again," the older man said quietly. 

“ All we are at present concerned with is how much this man 
Keene knows." 

“ There’s one way to settle that, then," said the young man 
sagely. “ Question him." 

“ A conclusion," said the other sardonically, " that I expected 
you to arrive at sooner or later." 

There was a faint rustling sound as though someone had risen 
to his feet. Then the elder man spoke again. “ I have heard so 
much about this Secret Service agent," he said, " that I am extremely 
anxious to see what sort of a person he is." 

. Someone shuffled feet impatiently. Perhaps it was Daoud, eager 
to be gone. Peter, in fact, thought that they were going, and he 
crouched into a smaller space beneath the window, wondering 
unhappily what would become of him if someone came out and 
saw him. He had a deep-rooted objection to dying while work yet 
remained to be completed. J7ie girl, however, had a question to ask 
before they moved off. 

“ You’re not really going to kill him after—after he has fold you 
what you wish to know ? " she said. 

“ Why do you ask that ? ” said the man curiously. 

Because I wouldn’t like it," she said sturdily. 

Oh." There was a note of astonishment in the other’s voice. 

“ But you only met him fo-pight ! " & 

" What has* that to do with it ? " she returned, half defiantly. 

“ Only that it is such a short period m which to have fallen in 
love." 
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“ I am not in love with him,** she snapped back, and Peter, who 
was a connoisseur of emotions, was relieved to find he believed her. 
She had not been quite angry enough. Had there been truth in the 
accusation, he considered, she would have denied it rather more 
vehemently. 

“ All right,** said the man. “Then what—why are you so 
suddenly solicitous about him ? ’* 

“ Because,’’ she said steadily, “ I don’t care to think of any one 
being killed in cold blood—needlessly. And to my mind there 
seems to be no sound reason why he should be disposed of in that 
wav.” 

“ Perhaps not,” the other murmured. “Yes, there is something 
in what you say. He could be held—as a sort of hostage. Or . . 
He paused as though his ideas were gathering towards a focus. 
” Let us say,” he went on, “ that we will hold the matter in abey¬ 
ance for the present. After all, it might be wiser before we do 
anything drastic to consult with him." 

Him ? Peter wondered who the devil that emphatic monosyllable 
stood for. The other had spoken the word with bated breath, with 
a tinge of reverence which till then had been remarkably absent 
from his voice. 

“ El-Khangi ? ” said the young man incautiously. “He whom 
you meet at El-Lisan ? ” 

A low rumbling growl came from the other. “ Be silent ! ” he 
snarled. “ There are some things that it is better not to talk about 
—anywhere ! ” 

The timbre of his voice had altered abruptly, had become harsh 
and menacing. Peter could imagine the young man shrinking fear¬ 
fully away from him. 

Daoud muttered something that the listener at the window took 
to be a feeble apology, and his senior's tones changed almost 
instantly. “ All right,” he said somewhat grudgingly. “ It is over¬ 
looked. It has done no harm this time. But I would warn you— 
and you ”—he must have paused to look towards the girl—“ that 
an unruly tongue is best kept in check from the start; otherwise 
sooner or later it will surely betray you.” 

A platitude, was Peter’s mental comfnent, but trite only because 
experience had so often shown it to be true. Well, he seemed to 
have acquired one scrap of information—two names—as the result 
of his vigil ; but what earthly use they were going to be was more 
that he could say at the moment. Perhaps Keene, with his superior 
wisdom, might be able to dig something out of it for him. 

The thought of Keene brought him back to the perils of his own 
position. Tne three in the room were beginning to move now. He 
heard someone call for Hassan and Abdul, and guessed that they 
were the two club-armed Arabs. The voice had sounded unpleasantly 
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near, close to the door, could well have been heard right across f he 
courtyard. 

Since he did not know from which direction thev would come, 
he dare not move away from the w indow . If he remained very si ill’ 
there vyas just a hope that he would pass unpercei\ed. A shadow 
ln I!? 0 ^ ,on catches one's eyes quicker than a shadow at rest. 

*' ie n he heard footsteps crunch on the cobbles of the yard. His 
- heart began to beat a trifle faster, but he fought urgently against the 
UI 'P u ! se turn his head. Even that slight movement mtglu be 
sufficient to attract attention. He would have to rely on his ears 
for information. 

The footsteps were coming towards him, crossing the yard 
diagonally. They were very near now. The man passed him so 
closely that he could have put out a hand and touched him. 
Fortunately, however, the ncw-comer was looking towards the door 
from which the call had come. Had he cast his eyes down, or 
glanced for an instant at the w'all to his left, he might have noticed 
a suspicious black patch, more substantial than any shadow has the 
right to be. But he did nothing of the sort. He passed, turned, and 
went in through the open doorway. 

Peter breathed freely again for an instant. Then another thought 
smote him. Was that Hassan or Abdul ? Whichever it was, the 
other had still to come. 

Tt was just as well, perhaps, that Peter did not move. The second 
man came quickly, running across the yard with a light patter of 
feet, as though to make up for his initial tardiness. Perhaps he had 
been aroused from sleep. 

From the hall beyond the entrance door the murmur of voices 
drifted out to him, then the sound of footsteps. Next, both voices 
and footsteps receded, finally, to die away altogether. 

' Peter rose to his feet and stretched himself in the ecstasy of sheer 
relief, for his muscles had become cramped. Step by step, ready to 
run at the first hint that his presence had been discovered, he crept 
towards the door. He peered in, but could sec nothing. Then 
abruptly a light went on down the passage, and he had just time 
to snap back out of sight. 

He was now in the position where he dared not go back or 
forward. Somewhere down at the end of that passage people were 
presumably doing things to Keefe. He pictured the gang at work, 
trying to toiture information out of his friend. For a little while 
he toyed w'ith the idea of walking in on them with a gun in each 
hand, and trusting to the surprise engendered by his arrival to put 
them out of action for just long enough to get his friend away. 

But no sooner had lie conceived the idea than he rejected it. It 
would not do. It was too full of flaws. lie did not know' where to 
look, for a start. He was bound to blunder about at first, and they 
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would hear him, no matter how softly he tried to move, before he 
could get within sight of them. 

Out of the cavern mouth of the doorway drifted more sounds, 
the faint whisper of voices and the shuffle of footsteps that grew 
and approached nearer. The little cavalcade was coming back to 
the room the three conspirators had recently vacated. Another 
session was about to begin, and it was obvious to Peter almost from 
the very first word that Keene was with them now. So he resumed 
his place beneath the window and settled back to wait for the gods 
to direct his next move. 

For quite a time, though, there was nothing for him to do save 
keep still and listen. He was able to follow the interchange that was 
going on, and bit by bit added to his knowledge of the events of the 
evening. He flattened himself against the wall as Abdul came out. 

This time the Arab did not cross the courtyard. He went on down 
past Peter, blissfully unaware of the danger that squatted in the 
darkness. Peter watched him go and hesitated, torn between two 
opposing desires. Then he made up his mind in a flash. The more 
daring course of the two, was the one that would ultimately prove 
the safer. With Abdul out of the way he ran little risk of being 
caught in the rear. 

Somew here down in the dark shadows at the far end of the court 
the big Arab must have disappeared. At least Peter could nO longer 
see any sign of him. However, he swung silently to his feet and went 
toeing off after the man. Just before he reached the angle where 
the two wails met Peter came to an archway, a sort of tunnel leading 
through to another part of the building. He stopped, troubled. 
There was nothing to show him whether Abdul had turned off here, 
or gone on to what looked like another doorway in the adjoining 
wall. 

While he paused in indecision he fancied he heard something 
move. Someone, he corrected himself almost instantly. A man was 
approaching the archway from the other end. Peter stood so that 
the archway itself was between him and the room where Keene was. 
It looked as though he were caught in a trap. He dare not cross in 
front of the archway now, for there was every chance that he would 
be seen by the man coming through, and the alarm be given before 
he could possibly get away. 

He groaned to himself, remained where he was, and tightened his 
grip on the length of rubber piping in his right hand. In the last 
resort he might find that useful. It was a poor comfort, he thought, 
even as the idea took shape in his mind. 

The man came on out. He was carrying something, held stiffly 
away from his body, and in such a way that his vision was probably 
partially obscured. It was the big Arab, Peter recognised his figure 
at once. He turned sharply left on his way back to his master, and 
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as he did so Peter, moved by a sudden impulse, struck hard with 
the hose-pipe. 

It was a shrewd blow. The man went down as though he had 
been pole-axed. The object he held in his arms dropped soggily 
with a dull thud of wood on stone. It made less noi^e than one 
would have expected. 

Peter bent quickly over him. The fellow' lay very still. Peter 
detached the cumbersome object from the man’s body. In the hasty 
glance he gave it, it seemed to be some sort of a miniature combina¬ 
tion thumb- and toe-screw, an instrument of torture whose preciser 
uses he lacked the necessary experience to determine. 

It was then that Peter found it in his heart to thank his lucky stars 
that the frame of the contraption was not of metal. Had it been of 
iron, the clatter would have roused the house. Even as it was. he 
wondered uneasily if the sound it had made could have been heard. 

The man was heavier than Peter had expected, and he had some 
difficulty in dragging him back into the darkness beneath the arch¬ 
way. But once arrived there, he set to work systematically. First 
he stripped the fellow’s robe from him. Then, with some of the 
invaluable cord of which he always carried a supply in his pockets, 
he bound his victim securely, and ended up by gagging him with a 
scrap torn from the tail of his own robe. That done, he crowned his 
work by planting that indeterminate instrument of torture on the 
Arab’s chest. The rubber pipe section he crushed up and slipped 
back into his pocket. 

The robe, when he tried it on, was a trifle long. Because he was 
afraid it might trip him, he tore a few inches off' it right round the 
bottom. It left the garment looking utterly disreputable and 
desperately tattered, but Peter was not at all worried about that. 
Everything would be over one way or the other before any one had 
a chance to notice its defects. 

He straightened himself up, found his two guns, and screwed his 
courage up for what lay before him. Much depended now on the 
element of surprise that he managed to infuse into his arrival. If 
for one fateful second they mistook him for Abdul—or was it 
Hassan ?—he had a feeling that all would be well. 

The door was easy to find. A thin streak of light showed beneath 
it. He knocked on the panel as he supposed a man with his hands 
full might have done. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

THE VANISHING MAN 

Peter looked round at the little group, a smile of triumph crinkling 
his weather-beaten face. 

“ You didn't expect me, any of you, did you ? ” he said happily. ’ 
He spoke in English. Some primitive instinct of caution warned 
him that perhaps it might be wiser not to display his knowledge of 
Arabic. 

“ Who,” said the older man, “ are vou ? ” 

“ Nemesis,” said Peter briskly. Then, without taking his eyes 
off the others, “ O.K.,” he went on. “ Better frisk these people for 
arms. Start with Father William over there.” He nodded towards 
the man the others had addressed as Sayyid. 

44 And go easy with the lady,” he added as Keene moved off. “ I 
won’t tell you why just at present in case it should fill you full of 
disturbing thoughts. I’ll keep this bunch honest while you get 
to work.” 

Keene grinned with sheer relief. He fanned over the older man’s 
clothes with a rapid efficiency born of long experience. The net 
result was nil. 

“ All right.” Peter spoke with an assumption of authority. “ Go’ 
and stand in a corner now, like a bad boy, with your back turned 
to us. Here, don’t you dare drop your hands, or I’ll plug you.” 

The other obeyed sullenly, but for reasons of his own he kept his 
thoughts to himself and made no threats. 

“ Next.” Peter signalled Daoud. He had already noted the club 
on the floor, and did not think that the big Arab was likely to be 
carrying any more lethal weapons. However, just to be on the safe 
side, he kicked the club out of the way and planted himself as a sort 
of barrier between it and his prisoners. 

A search of Daoud brought to light a small arsenal. Somehow 
in the interval, in addition to Keene’s revolver, he had acquired two 
more knives. Keene thrust them through his belt, but the revolver 
he retained in his hand. The mere feel of it brought back a resurgence 

of the confidence in which he had been sadly lacking since his 
capture. 

Daoud was sent over in his turn to join his senior. The big Arab 
was disposed of quickly, too. Then Keene turned to the girl. She 
had not spoken since Peter’s entry into the room, though her eyes 
had followed every movement of the two men. Peter, watching her 
intently, could not quite decide on her attitude. Through the 
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yashmak her eyes showed with a touch of fire in them, but the little 
man looked in vain for that hate and contempt he had expected 
to find. 

She laced ^■ eene boldly. “ I suppose," she said sibilantly, “ that 
I will have to submit to the supreme indignity of being searched ? ” 

I had to a while back,” Keene pointed out. 44 1 wasn't given 

any option.” 

‘‘ That was different,” she contended. 

“.It always is,” Keene said sombrely. “The double standard 

again.” 

He was not sure that she would understand that, but apparently 
she did. Her eyes flamed. “ I could hit you for that,” she breathed. 

“ Don’t,” said Peter warningly. “ He might hit you back. Even 
your sex won’t protect you if you get O.K. riled.” 

“ You shut up, Peter,” Keene said without heat. “ Leave this 
to me.” 

“ You really needn’t trouble,” the girl said offensively. Under 
Peter’s watchful eye, acutely aware that he might misinterpret her 
actions and fire, she thrust one hand into the bosom of the robe 
she wore and brought out a revolver. Keene noticed with a touch 
of amusement that she was careful to hold it by the barrel. 

“ That’s all,” she said as she handed it to him. “ I’m defenceless 
now.” 

“ It wasn’t much use to you, anyway,” Peter said critically. 

She flashed round on him. “ How do you know ? ” she said 
bitingly. “ I hadn’t a chance to get at it. If I’d had, who knows ? ” 

“ Exactly,” said Peter very quietly. “ Who knows ? ” 

She threw him a studied, puzzled glance, seemed about to say 
something, then decided not to. 

“ Join the others,” he said roughly. “ There’s still room for one 
more over against that wall.” 

She stared stingingly at him. It was a look that would have 
made most men get down on their hands and knees and crawl away. 
But Peter was made of sterner stuff. He merely chuckled throatily. 

“ Now what ? ” he said to Keene. “ Isn’t it time we got away 
while the going’s good ? ” 

Keene shook his head. “ Not altogether,” he said in a low voice 
that he hoped the others would not hear. “ Now wc have the 
chance. I’d rather like to go right through this place. There may be 
papers, or other interesting things.” 

“You’re several sorts of a fool,” Peter said candidly. “You 
don’t know what hornet’s nest you may stir up. These aren't the 
only inhabitants of the building, not by a long chalk.” 

“ Do you know that for sure ? ” Keene asked quickly, eyeing him 
uncertainly. 

“ No.” Peter was truthful about it. “ Still I’ll bet on it. And if 
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we both get caught—well, we’re not so likely to get away next time 
—not as easily; we mightn't get away at all." 

“ We’ll take the risk." 

" That's the sort of thing you would say. But this bunch will 
have to be tied up good and tight first. Otherw ise we'll have them 
coming down on our tail before we’ve properly started exploring." 

" Perhaps you’re right," Keene conceded. 44 Got the materials ? ” 
He knew Peter’s habits of old, was aware that the little man seldom 
moved out of doors without a supply of strong, tough cord. 

" Hardly enough for them all," Peter said carefully. " I’ve used 
some already. Quite a lot, in fact. He was a big man. Perhaps we 
can make do, though. If this nightie I’m wearing was tom up into 
strips, for instance, it would help us out." 

He slipped out of the robe he had taken from the big Arab and 
passed it over to Keene. 

With the help of one of the knives he had taken from Daoud, 
Keene began to tear it into sizable pieces. The noise of ripping 
cloth must have conveyed rather more to the ears of the leader than 
Keene had intended. 

“ If,” said the man, speaking as though he-were talking to the 
wall, " if you’re going to tie us up with the intention of conducting 
a search of the house, I can assure you that you’re wasting your 
time." 

“ Why ? ’* said Keene curiously. 

44 Because," said the other with conviction, 44 you won’t find a 
single thing that is of the slightest use or interest to you." 

" Is that so ? " said Keene slowly. Something in the other’s tone 
inclined him to believe that the man was telling the truth. On the 
other hand, it was just possible that this was some thoroughly 
involved piece of native cunning. 

" It is so," the other returned. 44 Decidedly so. Do you think, I 
ask you, that I’m fool enough to keep any documents—or anything 
else for that matter—on these premises that would place me com¬ 
pletely in your power if they fell into your hands ? Look at it for 
yourself, logically. The situation in Palestine is such that at any 
hour of the day or night a house of which the police have the 
faintest suspicion runs the risk of being raided." 

_ Keene looked doubtfully across at Peter. Common sense 
suggested that there was something in the man’s contention. 
Instinct hinted that there was not. For people don’t always act 
logically. The mere fact that you expect them to is often an incentive 
lor them to do the opposite. And unless you can read their 

minds you are left with no startiog-point from which to begin to 
reason. 

Peter tramea words with his lips, and Keene leaned towards him 
better to catch what he was saying. 
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One side of his face went up in a warning wink. Keene nodded, 
ihey had reached an understanding. 

Silently Peter handed him what cord he still had. After one 
dubious glance about Keene decided that there was quite enough 
of it to tie up both the big Arab and his master. He regarded 
tnem as the most dangerous of the four, the Arab because^ his 
size and the other because, presumably, he was the brains of the 
combination. All the same, he took good care to bind both the 
girl and the man Daoud securely. 

Daoud squirmed and wriggled, and had to be threatened before 
he would subside, but the girl submitted with a meekness that 
surprised Keene. There was something inscrutable in her eyes 
that made him feel uncomfortable. He essayed a half-hearted 
apology. 


“ I’m sorry,” he numbled as he tied the last knot and tested it 
to see it would not come undone easily. 

“ You needn’t be,” she said in a voice that was no more than 
the thin ghost of a whisper. She left him wondering just what 
exactly she meant by that. 


Keene finished, stood back and surveyed his work criticallv. That 
the quartet would have considerable difficulty in getting out of their 
present fix was his considered judgment. 

‘‘Going to gag them?” Peter said urgently, but Keene shook 
his head. He didn’t like the idea. Gags can be unpleasant and 
uncomfortable, if not worse. 


“ You’re a fool then,” Peter said sharply. “ Suppose one of them 
starts yelling before we can get clear away. If there are any servants 
on the premises . . .” He finished the sentence with an emphatic 
flutter of his weapon-laden hands that spoke volumes. 

Keene pushed out his lips. Peter was right, and he knew ii. 
“ All right,” he said reluctantly. 

He went to work in reverse order, leaving the leader till last. But 
Peter, who did not know what was in his mind, was not entirely 
satisfied. 


“ Shouldn’t we have a look at the face of that duck over there 
at the same time ? ” he suggested, pointing with tke revolver in his 
hand to the man. 

Keene sighed wearily. He wasn’t being remiss. He had meant 
to do that all along. In a mild way he resented Peter trying to direct 
operations. It was one of the little man’s big failings, and at times 
Keene had to swallow hard to keep from saying what he thought. 
Still, because of the friendship between them, he was prepared to 
put up with a good deal. 

“ I wasn’t going to leave without doing that.” he said mildly, 
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“ though I don't suppose we’ll be treated to any very surprising 
revelation.” 

Peter merely said, “ May I ? ” and when Keene nodded per¬ 
mission he thrust the gun in his right hand into his coat pocket, 
then leaned over and twitched the face-cloth away from the man s 

face. . r 

Dark imperious eyes glared angrily up at them irom out or a 
dark clean-shaven face. The jaw was firm and lean, but the lips 
were thin, of the sort that could clamp cruelly together. 

They opened now. “ You will suffer for this, the pair of you, 
the man said in a voice like the hiss of an angry snake. 

“ We’re always being told that,” Peter said coolly. “ But some¬ 
how the other fellow never seems able to keep his promise.” 

“ I keep mine.” 

Peter looked him over contemplatively. “ I've no doubt your 
intentions are quite good,” he said amiably. “ The trouble is that 
you just won't be able to help yourself.” 

“ Peter, keep quiet,” Keene said with authority in his voice, and 
as the little man subsided he jammed the gag he held ready into the 
leader's mouth. The man spluttered at the indignity, tried to spit 
it out, but Keene deftly slipped it into place and tied the ends firmly 

behind his head. ... 

That over, he paused merely to shovel his own possessions back 
into his pocket. All through the proceedings they had been lying 
on the low table where the girl had dumped them. 

Then he ran his eye round the room just to make sure that they 
were not overlooking anything. 

“ A pity this door doesn't fasten from the outside,” he said 
gloomily. There was a bolt inside, but no key that he could see, 
and he was not particularly anxious now to waste time searching 
for one. 

“ We'll simply have to leave them as they are, and trust to luck,” 
he said. “ Coming, Peter ? ” 

“ Yes,*’ said Peter. Then as an after-thought he leaned over and 
blew out the lamp. . 

Once outside, “ But there was another man, wasn't there ? ” 
Keene said in a preoccupied way. He was trying to check up on 
his host’s entourage. 

“ Two,” said Peter promptly. 

“ Two ?” 

“ Yes,” Peter told him. “ The fellow who drove the car. He's 
one. Don’t you remember ? He's accounted for. He shouldn’t be 
coming back, as he’s taken the car away for the night. I’ll tell you 
later how 1 know that, when we’ve a chance of talking things over 
quietly.” 

Keene looked at him curiously in the faint light. “ You do seem 
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to know a good deal, Peter,” he said meaningly. “ And I haven’t 
thanked you yet either.” 

Peter interposed swiftly. “ Don't,” he said darkly. “Wait till 
• I ve told you all. Then see if you still feel like it.” 

" All right. But the second man . . . ? ” 

‘ The big Arab. I suppose he’s the fellow you’re thinking of. 
The one that was sent out of the room.” 

" bellow. Peter, what became of him ? ” 

“ He’s out of action,” said Peter smugly. 

“ How ?” 

“ Welh he got in front of me in the dark,” Peter said modestly'. 

“ Eh ? ” For once Keene was inclined to be obtuse. Theft he 
caught at the implication behind the words. 44 Peter,” he said, 44 you 
don’t mean . . . You didn’t . . . ? 

“ Kill him ? ” Peter supplied. “ No, I didn’t. He’s only tem¬ 
porarily retired. Which reminds me. Perhaps it would be just as 
well to have a look at him and see how he's progressing before we 
begin exploring.” 

44 Where is he ? ” 

“ Down here.” Peter caught at Keene’s sleeve and twitched him 
£long. They passed down the courtyard beneath the shelter of the 
overhanging balcony until a darker shadow than the rest warned 
Peter that they had reached the archway. 

“ He’s in there,” Peter said, lowering his voice. 44 Bound hand 
and foot, gagged with the tail of his own night-shirT, and on top 
of his chest that instrument of torture he was bringing back to try 
on you. The swine ! ” Peter added bitterly, for his loyalties, unlike 
his moods, were immutable. 

Keene paused. “ It’s rather dark in there,” he said. 44 Had I 
better strike a match though ? ” 

44 Yes, do. You'll need the light to see the gentleman. Anyway, I 
much prefer not to trip over him in the dark.” 
i. Keene chuckled softly. Then he scraped a match alight. The 
yellow flame leaped up, wavered, then began to burn steadily. He 
stared intently into the tunnel-like mouth of the arch. Shadows 
danced grotesquely on the walls. He had some difficulty in seeing 
at all clearly at first. 

44 Where's your man, Peter ? ” he said, and there was an odd 
uneasy tremor in his voice. 

44 There. That’s just about where I left him,” Peter said, pointing. 

44 He’s . . . Gods, no, he isn’t ! He's gone ! ” 

The man had vanished. Only on the ground where he had left 
them were the severed fragments of the cords Peter had used 
bind him. 

So much they saw before the match flickered and went out. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 

.ft 

THE GATE IN THE WALL 

* There was a blank stupefied silence while a man could count ten, 
then Peter made a queer, choking sound. It was disgust grown 
articulate. 

“ Peter,” said Keene very quietly, “ you didn't make him as 
secure as you imagined.” 

“ I did.” Peter's tone was emphatic, though without heat or 
rancour. 44 Those cords were cut . . . with a knife.” 

44 I saw that. Perhaps he wriggled one arm free.” 

“ No ! He couldn't have done that. I'm sure. I've never been 
more certain of anything in my life.” 

” Then . . . ? ” Keene could guess, but he wanted to hear what 
Peter thought. 

” Someone else did it,” said Peter unhappily. “ There's another 
man about, one we haven't accounted for.” 

Keene drew his breath sharply in between his teeth. “ Peter,” he 
said magnanimously, ” it looks as though you were right. But I was* 
positive there weren't any other servants in the place. It was that 
room that gave me the idea. It looked as though it had been hastily 
furnished, just to impress.” 

” It didn’t strike me that way,” Peter admitted, “ but -then I 
hadn’t time to look about. My mind was on other things while I 
was there. Let’s leave it an open question.” 

44 We'll have to. I’m wondering now what we should do. Person¬ 
ally I'd like to go on with the search. After all, we’ve probably only 
one man to deal with.” 

44 Two,” said Peter. 44 The big Arab and whoever let him loose/’ 

44 Even so we should be a match for them.” 

44 We should. But what if there are others ? ” 

44 Afraid, Peter ? ” 

44 Afraid ° By the beard of the Prophet, no ! But I'm feeling 
cautious. I've a tingling in my bones, or should it be in the ends 
of my fingers ? ” 

44 Premonitory spasms ? Peter, come down to earth and leave that 
foolery behind. Will we or will we not get on with what we pro¬ 
posed ? ” 

44 You proposed,” Peter said. 44 1 seconded it, in both meanings 
of the word, one after the other. But now we’ve got this far I’m 
ready to go through with it. But if you don’t mind taking a word 
of advice. I’d suggest the first thing we should do is locate this 
missing link of ours.'” 


“ Abdul ? ” 

“ Is that his name ? ” 

“ Well, that’s what his boss called him. The question now facing 
us is which way is he the more likely to have gone ? ” 

“ Through there,” Peter said promptly, pointing to the far end 
of the tunnel, and seemingly unaware that his gesture was all but 
invisible. “ He didn't come our way or we’d have had some hint 
of his presence.” 

“ I think you’re right,” Keene said reflectively. He took a firmer 
grip of his revolver. “ But if we do meet up with any one, Peter, 
don’t fire if you can possibly find a quieter way of dealing with 
x the man.” 

“ I won’t. I have a little persuader here that is practically noise¬ 
less. If I’d known what was ahead of us I'd have fixed one up for 
you too.” 

“ Doesn’t matter now. We'd better get on and keep as quiet as 
we can.” 

Together they moved softly down to the other end of the tunnel. 
It gave on to a narrow strip of yard. *At the head was a high spike- 
covered wall. Opposite them they saw the blank side of another 
building. The bottom of the yard was also hemmed in by a house, 
but built against the full length of the side of it was a low- shed-like 
erection that Peter at once guessed was the place from which Abdul 
had been returning when he had met him. He drew Keene’s 
attention to it. 

“ We'll look there first then,” Keene said. It was the only place 
within sight where any one was likely to be hidden. 

He marched towards it, with Peter on his heels. The place was 
bigger than it had looked at first glance. The low wall was pierced 
by windows, and it possessed a door that opened to the touch. 
Inside was darkness, but there was a hot oily smell in the air as 
though the flame of a lamp had been quenched there recently. 

“ Come out,” said Keene tensely. ” If you don't, I'll fire. I can 
see you.” 

He was answered by a complete silence. ... 

. “You needn’t waste time bluffing, O.K.” Peter said chidingly. 

“ There’s nobody there.” 

“ So it seems,” Keene said with chagrin. “ All the same, Peter, 

I mean to have a look inside.” . 

Peter made no effort to deter him. Keene stepped in through the 
open door and struck a match. The place was nothing more or less 
than one long room, divided into two sections. One half was 
roughly furnished. On a ledge stood a small oiMamp. 

Keene crossed to it and felt the glass. It was still warm. He did 
not think the flame could have been extinguished more than five or 
six minutes at the most. 
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As Peter joined him he lighted the wick, and stared about ^im. 
There was nothing of any moment to be seen. The remaining 
portion of the building seemed to be used as a sort of store-room. 
At any other time he might have been led to examine its contents 
curiously. But now that he had more important investigations in 
view he decided to pass on. 

“ Sombody lives and sleeps here," he commented. 

Peter grunted. “ A caretaker of sorts. I'd imagine,” he remarked. 

Keene nodded. The same idea had occurred to him. He was 
beginning to feel that after all the man called Sayyid may have been 
telling no more than the truth. 

“ We'll get back, I think,” he said, and turning down the wick, 
he extinguished the light. 

Once they were outside in the yard Peter stopped him with a 
suggestion. ” Hirst,” he said, ” let's have a look at that wall.” He 
pointed to the spike-covered one at the far end. 

“ Why ? ” said Keene. ” There can't be anything of interest 
there.” 

“Indulge me for once,” Peter said extravagantly. “I have a 
hunch.” 


“ You'll have something much worse than that presently,” Keene 
said irritably, “ particularly if I find you've wasted our time for 
nothing.” 

Peter did not answer that. Instead he moved off quickly down the 
yard. It was obvious enough that the wall abutted on the street, 
but the spikes made it unclimbable. Keene shivered a little at the 
sight of them. They reminded him of the day when men's heads 
were stuck on such things as ornaments—or ghastly warnings. 

However, as they came nearer he realised that a small gate was 
sef in the wall, so apparently there was a way of exit here. Peter 
tried it. It was locked. Then he glanced about him and fumbled at 
the side, and presently gave a low exclamation. 

“ What's that ? ” said Keene quickly. Peter had something in his 
hand. As Keene bent to look at it he saw that it was a cross¬ 


piece ot wood, a bar meant to be slipped into brackets and so 
strengthen the gate. v ;/>. 

“Well, what about it?” he asked in the next breath. Peter’s 
flourish when he had produced it made him feel that there was still 


more to come. 


” Just this,' said Peter, very, very quietly. “ Somebody’s gone 
out that gate recently and locked it behind him. Get my 
reasoning?” 

“ I do. He couldn't have put up the crossbar after him, and it 
wouldn't have been taken down if no one had passed out. Inter¬ 
esting, if not entirely conclusive. At a guess now who would you 
say went out ? Abdul ? ” 
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And the person who freed him,” Peter said. “ Both of them. 
On the evidence of the lamp they left not much over five minutes 
ago.” 

“ Why did they go ? ” Keene pursued. 

Peter shrugged. “ Don’t ask me,” he resorted. “ I know as 
much—or as little—about that as you do.” 

“ Then,” said Keene with a smile, “ let's put the bar back and 
keep them out.” 

It seemed a thoroughly good idea, so much so that Peter put it 
into practice at once. He would not have been so quick about it 
had be heen able to see another five minutes into the future. 

There was nothing more to be done here now. Thcv turned away 
with the intention of retracing their steps through the tunnel and 
beginning that long-postponed search of the house. They were 
right at the mouth of it, just ready to step out under the balcony, 
when Peter, who was in the lead, stopped so suddenly that Keene 
cannoned into him. 

“ Hush ! ” the little man said in a low voice. 

“ What is it ? ” Keene whispered. 

“ I heard something, a creaking, like a gate being opened.” Peter 
craned his head out, peering along the courtyard. Keene followed 
suit. The big gate was wide open. Men—there looked to be a dozen 
of them at least—were pouring into the courtyard. They were un¬ 
doubtedly Arabs, and.the most terrifying thing about it all was the 
utter absence of sound with which they moved. There was none oj 
that noise that one usually associates with a mob let loose. They 
were orderly, disciplined, and therefore all the more dangerous. 
Keene gulped at the sight. 

The big gate was closed with scarcely a sound, and the men came 
forward, splitting into two detachments. One group, much the 
smaller, seemed to turn off into the house through the doorway that 
led to the room where the prisoners had been left. The remainder 
came steadily on down the courtyard with something grimly 
purposeful in their movements. 

Peter gasped audibly. “ Come on quick, O.K.,” he said in an 
agonised whisper. “ We haven’t a moment to lose.” 

The same thought must have come to them both simultaneously. 

If they lingered they would be caught, and most probably butchered 
on the spot. Their one hope lay in instant flight. 

They turned together and, disdaining a concealment that at best 
would merely have postponed the seemingly inevitable a few seconds 
longer, raced back through the tunnel into the narrow yard. Peter, 
the more active of the two, headed like a hare straight for the spike- 
covered wall. 

He was sobbing with his exertions as he fumbled with the cross¬ 
piece. It slippedout of his hands as he raised it from the brackets 
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and fell with a thud. Keene flung an uneasy glance back over his 
shoulder. Men were spraying out of the tunnel now. 

“ Quick, let me at the gate," he breathed, pushing Peter violently 
aside. " We haven't any time to waste." 

He had his revolver ready in his hand. He thrust the muzzle in 
against the lock, and jerked the trigger. There was a sharp cracking 
noise and the sound of splintering. Somewhere behind them the 
foremost of their pursuers raised a warning cry. 

Keene hauled off, then hurled himself with all his strength straight 
at the gate. The impact of his weight sent it reeling. The already 
shattered lock gave way entirely, the gate itself swung drunkenly 
out into the street, and hung there swaying from one hinge. ' 
Keene pushed Peter through the gap and followed him at once. 
They were out in the street. The leaders of the chase pulled up 
sharply as though an invisible barrier had suddenly been interposed 
between them and their prey. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

CHECK 

The two men did not stop. They raced on. They did not think that 
they would be followed out into the open. Al! the same they con¬ 
sidered it wiser not to take the chance. So thev did not pull up 
until they had placed a clear block between them and that house 
of ill-omen. 

Then they came to a halt. Keene leaned heavily up against a 
wall, and breathed m in great gulps. Abruptly he became aware 
that he still held his revolver in his hand, and that stray passers-by 

were eyeing them curiously. He swept the weapon into his pocket 
and turned to Peter. 

“ w h at an inglorious ending to our night’s work ! ” he said 
savagely. 

Yes, isn t it ? Peter said meekly, and Keene glanced un¬ 
certainly at him. 

“ What do you mean ? " he demanded. 

“I didn’t mean anything,” Peter said mildly. “I was merely 
trying to be agreeable.” 

“ 2 n u° p of disobeying orders in the first place,” Keene exploded. 

Perhaps I shouldn’t have done that,” Peter said in his unruffled 
way. I suppose 1 should have stayed where I was. No doubt you 
would have been able eventually to get out of your difficulties with¬ 
out any interference.” 

Keene stared, then suddenly sobered. ” Sorry, Peter,” he said 
contritely. “ I shouldn’t have said that. But I feel . . . well . . . raw.” 

“ 1 know.” Peter’s tone was singularly soothing. ” We grasped 
at what we thought was the substance, only to find that someone 
had slipped us a shadow.” 

He stared back down the street in the direction from which they 
had just come. “ Apparently they’ve decided to call it a day,” was 
his conclusion. ” At least, no one seems to be following us now. 
Where, by the way, do you think those reinforcements came from ? ” 

Keene had been puzzling over that himself in a vague way, but the 
precise answer was not so easy to find. 

” I’d like to know,” he said wistfully. “ They certainly weren’t 
a crowd that Abdul just picked up haphazardly off the street.” 

“ You can bet your socks they weren’t,” Peter said vulgarly. 

“ Those fellows were trained. They knew just what to do and how 
to do it without noise. My reading of what happened was that there 
was some sort of a caretaker living in that shed erection. When 
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Abdul came along and told him someone was going to be put 
through a sort of third degree he got interested. Then maybe a 
little later it occurred to him that even if he couldn't manage to 
see what was going on he might be able to hear. Perhaps the howls 
of the victim would be pleasant hearing if he could get close enough. 
So he came out, bent on an evening's free amusement, stumbled over 
Abdul, and the rest followed logically from that." 

Keene nodded his agreement with that reading of the situation. 
44 And being careful men," he said, “ and not knowing what they 
might have to face in the way of numbers, they decided first to call 
up help. That’s about it. But it still leaves us wondering where they 
got that disciplined band of thugs from." . 

“ Probably we’ll never know for sure," Peter gave it as his 
opinion. “ My own feeling is that there are similar gangs all over 
the place, ready to be called up when they’re required." 

Keene nodded. 44 1 dare say you’re right," he said. 44 That s one 
of the things that’s going to make it hard for us to deal with 
disaffection here." 

He straightened up and began to show signs of wishing to move 

Where are we going now ? " Peter asked. 44 Back to the hotel ? " 
You are," Keene said firmly. 44 What’s more, you’re going to 

stay there this time." ^ 4 , 

Peter made a grimace of displeasure. And you ? he queried. 

44 1 have a job of work to do before I dare turn in. But you 
needn’t worry about me. It’s nothing in which I’ll require your help, 
and I’m not going to get into any more trouble. But first, as quickly 
as you can, give me the main heads of what happened to you to¬ 
night." . . , . , . .. . 

Peter cleared his throat and launched instantly into a brief, clear, 
concise account of his adventures. Keene listened in silence, and 
[even at the end made no comment of the kind Peter had half- 
! expected. 

~ Very good,” he said non-committally. 44 You’ve given me quite 
enough data to work on. Now buzz off. You can go to bed if you 
‘like. I’ll be back some time before daylight." 

| 44 But," said Peter curiously, 44 just what exactly are you going 

44 Set a trap for our friends back there," Keene said grimly, and 

would say no more. . 

They parted at the next comer. Peter very reluctantly proceeded 
to the hotel. It was like him to steal in by one of the side entrances. 
At this hour of the night he managed it quite successfully. These 
new hotels that were springing up outside the old Jerusalem were, 
he felt, quite out of place. They brought a breath of modernity into 
the city that jarred on him. 
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There was something in Peter that clung to the old thines. Reason- 
lessly enough he fancied that the world would be a better place had 
™.ey been left untouched. There were night-clubs now on the shores 

°i * n ot ^ er respects the punishment of the Cities 

of the Flam had become a source of material gain and commercial 
enterprise. Hadn’t some cynic called Palestine the Too-Much- 
Promised Land ? 

Peter found he was thirsty when he reached his room. Living in 
an hotel had one advantage, he thought, as he pressed the bell. 
When the attendant answered he ordered a bottle of beer, then on 
me impulse of the moment doubled it. Keene might be glad of a 
drink when he returned, if it was exceptionally late he would be 
pleased to find a whole unopened bottle left in his room. 

t “ Nothing much doing in this town, is there ? ” Peter said casually 
when the order arrived. 

Experience had taught him that stray questions of the kind posed 
to an attendant often brought out quite naturally surprisingly 
interesting information. But this wasn't Peter's lucky day to any 
extent. 

” Sar.” said the man genially, “ it depend on what you want, 
what you like. Many Mr. Englishmans wish to see very funny 
things.” 

“ I'm not one of them,” said Peter firmly. 

The attendant looked more intently at him. “ You not a Mr. 
Englishmans ? ” he said curiously. 

” Yes, I am,” Peter said sturdily. “ By birth. Which is more than 
you are. I’ll be bound.” 

“ That so, good Mr. Englishmans,” said the man obsequiously. 
Peter had slid a tip over on to the tray. ” I not born at all.” 

“ Oh ! ” Peter looked him up and down. “ That's interesting. 
How did it happen ? ” 

“ Not happen at all,” said the other proudly. “ I what-you-call 
a found.” 

” A found ? ” said Peter, puzzled for the moment. Then a light 
broke in on him. ” You mean a foundling, don’t you ? ” 

“That right,” said the man, beaming. “ A found.” 

“ I see,” said Peter thoughtfully. “ All right then. If I want 
anything more I’ll ring. But I don’t suppose I shall.” 

He had no intention of following out Keene's suggestion and 
going to bed. He knew he would probably fall off to sleep if he did, 
and he wanted to see his friend as soon as he returned. If Keene 
came back and found the light out and the door locked he would 
not trouble to knock. So Peter parked himself in an arm-chair, put 
his feet up, and with cigarettes and his own beer on the small table 
at his elbow proceeded to make the best of the situation. 

It was not hard. He had the Oriental habit of being able to empty 
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his mind at will, and so save the machinery of life from running 
down prematurely. 

It was quite three hours later when he heard a step outside. He 
knew that the light showed through the transom over his door, and 
he deliberately waited for that hesitation in the footsteps that would 
show him whether or not the new-comer was Keene. It came. 

The footsteps broke off, stopped altogether, and before they could 
be resumed Peter took a chance and opened the door. Keene was 
just outside, trying to make up his mind whether to knock or not. 

“ Come on in,” Peter said invitingly. “ I stayed up on purpose. 

1 thought you might have something to tell me.” 

Keene came in. He looked tired, even more disappointed. His 
face brightened, however, when his eyes fell on the spare glass and 
the unopened bottle standing on the table. 

“ Just the very thing I want, Peter,” he breathed. “ You must 
have guessed.” . 4< 

“ I was going to leave it in your room,” Peter told him. Then 
I thought I’d better keep it here in case you went there first and 
found it hard to tear yourself away.” 

Keene grinned happily and poured himself a glass. Peter waited 
until he had drained it dry before he put his next question. 

“ Well,” he said, 44 what’s the news ? ” 

The old sour look came back into Keene’s face. 44 Bad,” he ! 
returned. 

44 What has happened ? ” _ 

Keene dropped into a chair, produced his pipe and began to stuff 
tobacco into the bowl. He seemed to be paying little attention to 
what he was doing. But he started to talk. _ j 

“ When I left you,” he said, 44 1 went straight off and got in touch 
with the authorities. I don’t suppose they love me much. You 
can’t blame them. After ail, there's not much affection between us 
Secret Service men and those who are trying to govern the country 
in their own way. But they know enough of me to understand that j 
when I tell them anything it’s usually something worth hearing. So 
I gave them a precis of to-night’s events. I made it as short and as 
snappy as I could. And you can bet they listened. And found it 
convincing. Within seven and a half minutes from the time I saw 
the man 1 wanted, things began to move.” 

44 Seven and a half minutes ? ” said Peter incredulously. 

Keene looked down his nose. 44 Did I say that ? Well, within a 
quarter of an hour, anyway. And when I say they began to move, 

I mean it. A raiding party was got ready and we swooped down on 
the house.” 

44 Yes ? ” said Peter encouragingly. He thought the climax was 
coming now. 

41 We might as well have stayed at home,” Keene resumed 
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despondently. “ There wasn't any one there. That room where 
you found us was about the only one really properly furnished. 
The others—some of them, that is—had stuff in them, but it was 
all hidden by dust-covers.” 

Peter frowned. “ Let me get this straight,” he said. “ You mean 
there wasn't anybody there at all ? ” 

“ Precisely,” said Keene with emphasis. “ There wasn't even that 
caretaker whose existence we've presumed.” 

Peter wrinkled his brows in perplexity. “ Of course, though,” he 
remarked with the air of one making a great discovery, “ the police 
know whose house it is ? ” 

Keene nodded grimly. 44 Oh, yes. But that's not very helpful. It 
belongs to a chap who's rather a big bug in the Arab movement. 
But at present he’s abroad, holidaying in Cairo.” 

* .“Sure?” 

“ Certain. We checked it up by phone with the Cairo police 
when we got back.” 

Peter sighed. “ Then it means that everybody has vanished into 
thin air.” 

44 If you can’t think of any more brilliant way of putting it, yes. 
Looking back now, it appears that they must have taken the alarm 
as soon as we escaped. Possibly they were on the move within five 
minutes from then. Being intelligent people, that’s what I’d imagine 
thev’d do. And the beauty of it is that they needn’t go very far. 
Probably at the present moment they’re somewhere within a mile or 
so of us, gone to earth in the Arab quarter. A fat lot of hope we 
have of finding them either. You can’t go out and arrest every 
Arab man and woman just on the off-chance that you’ll find the 
right ones, possibly disguised, somewhere in amongst the bunch. 

“ That’s so,” said Peter. He thought of something else. “ You 
had the number of the car,” he said accusingly. “ I gave it to you.” 

“ Faked,” said Keene disgustedly. “ There’s no such number on 
the register. In time our description of the machine may help to 
locate it, if it hasn’t been repainted or had its face lifted in the 
interval, but at the moment even that vague hope is no good to us. 
What we want is something that will give us quick action.” 

Peter grunted and reached for his own glass. “ And Mahmud / 


he hinted. . „ ~ . . • *. 

“The police attended to that,” Keene informed him. the 
finding of his body was the one convincing item in the tale 1 told 
until they found signs in the other place that bore out the truth oi 
my story. The shattered lock of the gate, for instance, and the 
room where I’d been kept prisoner. The severed ends of the cords 
with which you’d bound Abdul were still in the tunnel too. But I 
haven’t told you yet most of what happened to me before you came 
on the scene. And you’d better go over your story again, omitting 
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nothing this time. Perhaps between us we can pick out from the 
welter a hint or two of something that so far has escaped us.” 

“ Well, you'd better start off then," Peter suggested. “ It seems 
to me that the most I can hope to do is fill in the gaps in your 
narrative." 

“ All right." Keene put down the pipe he had forgotten to light, 
and instead poured himself another glass of beer. Then he proceeded, 
with meticulous attention to detail, to relate everything that had 
occurred from the moment he had left the hotel to the time Peter 
had come to his rescue. 

" Any comments ? " he asked hopefully at the end. 

“ Not yet,” Peter said. " Hear what I have to say first. Then let’s 
analyse the situation together." 

Following Keene's lead he omitted nothing. Half-way through 
Keene pulled himself upright with a new interest showing in his 
eyes. 

" You've hit on something," he said when Peter had finished. 
“ You’ve told me one or two things that may be very helpful to 

us yet." 

" Those two references I overheard that young man^ Daoud 
make ? ’’ said Peter questioningly. “ Yes, f was sure you'd think 
there was something in them. The way the other fellow turned 
round and snapped at him made me tolerably certain he’d been 
extremely indiscreet. By the way—I should have asked you this 
before—are anv of the parties concerned known to the authorities ? 
You should have been able to describe them accurately enough." 

Once again Keene looked down his long nose. “ I was," he 
admitted. " But they’re like the car. They’ve got to be looked for. 
Thev haven't any police records as trouble-makers—or anything 
else.’ That's what’s loading the dice against us. Obviously then, 
either they’re new-comers to the game, or else—this is more likely-^— 
they’re people who’ve been working behind the scenes hitherto, and 
have been brought out into the open through a series of what you 
might call accidents." • 

"Perhaps," said Peter judicially. "You can call them that if 
you like. But let us get back to those words 1 heard. Does El-Lis&n 
convey anything to you ? ’’ 

" Oh, yes. And it would to you, too, if you knew much about 
Palestine. It's mentioned in Joshua, 1 believe. Literally it means 
4 The Tongue,’ and it’s a sort of peninsula at the south end of the 
Dead Sea. I'm wandering whether the reference was really geo¬ 
graphical or something a trifle more obscure." 

" He spoke about going to El-Lisan ,” Peter remind-d him. 

" Daoud ? But even that is by no means conclusive. He might 
have been talking in colloquial terms. Even towns and cities have 
their nicknames, you know." 
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Peter’s face fell. “ Clue Number One gone up the spout, then ? ” 
he said. 

“ Not altogether. I'm merely pointing out possibilities. One 
reading's just as likely to be right as another.” 

“ How about El-Khdngi, then ? ‘ The Man of the Inn ’ ? ” 

“ Is that your version of it ? ” Keene said with interest. “ I was 
translating it more simply—as ‘ The Landlord.’ It can have cither 
meaning, you know. But now you’ve put the idea into my head, I 
wouldn’t be in the least surprised if you’ve hit somewhere close to 
the truth. Suppose that after all there is an inn at or near El-Lisdn , 
and a certain man is either staving there or else is the actual land¬ 
lord ? ” 

“ It’s a good supposition,” said Peter quietly. “ In fact I’d call 
it an extremely tempting one.” 

“ Tempting ? In what way ? ” said Keene sharply. 

44 It tempts me to go and see.” 

“ I know. I feel that way about it, too. But it isn't the sort of 
thing to rush at blindly. I’d much prefer to turn it all over in my 
mind for a few hours more. You’d better do the same. Possibly 
another explanation may emerge if we give it time. Anyway, there’s 
still some work for us to do in Jerusalem before we consider moving 
on. 

“ You mean you’ve got other contacts ? ” 

“ Well, I hinted to you at the time that Mahmud wasn’t the only 
source of information we possessed. And the authorities may have 
picked up something to help us. Where our usefulness comes in is 
that we can work in ways they can’t.” A glint showed in his eyes. 
“They don’t ask questions about us in Parliament,” he said. 

Then he yawned, openly and unashamedly. ” Peter,” he went on 
presently, “ I’m only human. Whenever I try to cram more hours 
mto the day than Nature intended, I’ve got to pay for it. I think 
we both should go to bed. There isn’t any reason why not, is there ? 

“ Only that the beer’s not finished yet,” Peter said pointedly. 

Keene smiled. “ That,” he said brightly, 44 is a reason that can be 
disposed of without any delay worth mentioning.” 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

DESERT SONG - 

His best friend would have had considerable difficulty in identifying 
Keene, a casual acquaintance would have passed him unrecognised. 
Even Peter Chun, sitting a few tables away and knowing more or 
less what to expect, stared incredulously at his colleague. He would 
have found it hard to credit that this was Keene, had he not been 
advised beforehand exactly where to look. 

It was the first time he had seen the other play the part of an 
Arab, and the sight left him feeling a little breathless and disordered. 
O.K. seemed to have slid into the life of the country as easily and 
effortlessly as thoueh he had been bom to it, and had never known 
any other existence. 

Few white men can carry, off an impersonation successfully 
in all circumstances. To tell the truth, Keene was not one of them. 
He had his limitations, and knew them only too acutely, but he did 
not think they were going to be tested to any great extent by the 
possible events of the evening. 

He looked over at Peter once, then glanced quickly away. Peter s 
usually impassive face had for an instant shown a bewildering blend 
of emotions. Keene had one uneasy moment when he wondered 
whether the little man's frankly admiring interest would call 
attention to him. But that passed so quickly that it might never 
have been there at all. Peter’s face went blank again, and his eyes 
became incurious. Whatever was going on behind them remained a 
secret thereafter. 

Peter himself was made up into a passable likeness of a man 
from the countryside. To heighten the illusion and provide a 
possible explanation for any supposed deficiencies of accent, he 
wore a cafici head-dress. Nowadays the city inhabitant favours the 
tarboosh, unless—as happens tairlv frequently—he decides to go 
European altogether and wear clothes and hat in the Western style. 

Keene had crowned himself with a tarboosh. To Peter's way of 
thinking it lent a certain grave and added dignity to his dark, 
immobile face. Onlv the two of them knew what had had to be 
done to turn his white skin to that peculiarly acceptable shade it 
was now. In this respect Peter had needed rather less attention. 
His own natural tint was somewhere in the neighbourhood of that 
of old mahogany. 

The cafe was beginning to fill up. There were not many cafia- 
covered men present. Those that were seemed more in the nature 
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of interested sight-seers, visitors from beyond the walls who had 
come to sit and gape. But there were so many tarbooshes visible 
that the room began to look like a garden in which some prodigal 
gardener had planted an amazing number of geraniums that were 
very rapidly bursting into flower. 

Peter sipped daintilv at his coffee, though without any enjoy¬ 
ment. It was not a beverage that he admired. His own tastes ran 
^ to something with rather more kick in it. But coflee seemed to be 
| the correct thing to drink in such surroundings, and Keene had been 
at great pains to give him a number of precise instructions as to 
(j how he was to behave. For all that, he was still by no means clear 
o what Keene expected, or why they had come to such a place as this. 

The cafe itself was right down in the heart of the Arab quarter 
jp and at this hour of the evening was at its most crowded and colourful. 

I The day’s work was over. Peter filled in the time of waiting by 
1( j trying to pick out the various types and label them. Roughly 
- speaking, they fell into three broad classifications. There were the 

students, young, ebullient; the clerks, a little staider; and more 
k prosperous westernised people whom he put down as business men. 

' None of them, not even the students, looked at all like revolution- 
j aries. His instinct told him that conspiracies were not usually 
£ hatched so openly. 

Presently there was a slight movement by the door, and the crowd 
.. there parted a little to admit a new-comer. Peter turned his head 
j. curiously to look at him. The new arrival was a negro, perhaps an 
a ex-slave who, had wandered in from one of the Bedouin lands, 
it He was dressed in a two-piece rig-out that had once been white, 

,, except where it was striped v/ith blue. Now the blue had become 
faint and anaemic, and the white was dingy grey. It looked very 
; much as though he was wearing an old pyjama coat over a nignt- 
5 shirt made of the same material. An ancient black cloth—perhaps 
it had begun by being a scarf of sorts—was wound under his chin 
5 and up over the top of his head. Its free end had been twisted round 
! his scalp so that it bore some resemblance to a turban. 

* The man was carrying in his hand something that seemed like a 

* cigar-box with a short broom-handle protruding from one end. 
s Peter had to look twice before he realised that it was a home-made 

5 fiddle. , . , 

f Someone said something jocularly to the man as he passed, and 
his coal-black face split into a wide grin. It looked as though he 
were a fairly frequent visitor, for he appeared perfectly at ease m 

II the place. , r 

'' He took up his stand in the one clear space in the centre ol the 

a! room, and, unmindful of the buzz of conversation around him, 
began to scrape a tune of sorts out of his one-stringed fiddle. It 

* was singularly unmusical to western ears, yet there was something 

ft 
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oddly haunting in the strain. To Peter at least there was a marked 
affinity between it and the shrill wailing he was used to hearing in 
Chinese cities. 

Nobody stopped to look at the player; nobody paid him the 
slightest attention. He did not seem to mind that, however. He 
completed his opening piece, then started on another that sounded 
like the first one played backwards. And he began to sing. Or, * 
rather, croon. The words were indistinguishable to Peter, but 
doubtless those closer to the man could make out most of 

them. . , . 1 C -*• 

Peter wondered how Keene was reacting, and he stole a turtive 

glance at his colleague. The doleful notes of the negro’s instrument 

must have been driving straight into Keene’s ear—the man was only 

a few feet away from him—but the Englishman sat erect and up- 

moved. He might have been stone-deaf, for all the effect the noise 

appeared to be having on him. ^ ' 

But as the negro started to croon he turned his head slowly ana 
inquiringly as though he had just become aware of the fellow s 
presence. Peter, to his immense surprise, fancied he saw something 
like grave approval in Keene’s glance. It puzzled him at first*-;. < J 
Keene, he was sure, had little appreciation of music of any sort—v * \ 
then he thought he began to see light. Was it possible that the song, 
contained a message ? On reconsideration, it did not seem so likely. 
There was too great a risk of someone else hearing it and grasping j 

its implication. Then—what ? * 

Peter did not know. He decided to give up speculation and await 4 
events rather than anticipate them wrongly. ... .. i 

The man finished his little sing-song and looked about him 
pathetically. Except for that momentary glance from Keene, no 
one appeared to have been a scrap interested. He rubbed the back 
of a coal-black hand across his mouth, tinkled his fiddle, and began , 
again. This time he sang a trifle louder. Peter fancied he could 
catch a v^rd here and there, presently found himself getting the 
drift of the song. 


“ Mdl ma ‘ endna , mal ma *endna 
Gher el-dagage el-etqaqi 
We-dek ma ‘ ha yeqdqi 1 

On the third line others in the room began to join in, and a clear 
dozen voices were chanting as they swung on to the next, Ensunat 
ma ‘endna hezJdxdt they almost yelled. 

I u We have no properly, we have uo property, j 

Except a cackling hen and a 
Cock to go with it." 

* 0 We have no fine women." 


1 
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From the fervour thev put into it, one would have thought it a 
revolutionary son**. But it was not (t was merely an old desert 
chant. The singer howeve», had happened on something that fitted 
in with the general mood of the company, and they had taken it up 
with the unreasoning abandon of a lisih'-hearted crowd. 7 he negro's 
face creased into a grin of pleasure as he laid down his crude bow. 
He had achieved the triumph of an artist, had carried his audience 
with him to the poini of making them vocal. And thcv had begun 
by ignoring him ! 

“ Sing again, habeshi y negro),” someone called out. 

The negro hesitated and looked plaintively round at the widening 
circle of staring faces. Perhaps his repertoire was a small one, and 
he had to search frantically for a tune he had not given before. His 
behaviour seemed to imply that he was not used to encores. The 
tip of a very red tongue darted out and touched his lips. Then, 
rather jerkily, he took up his bow and launched into another air. 
This time he did not sing. The tune wailed out. its queer quarter- 
notes giving an eldritch quality to it. Keene sat impassive, but it 
went through him with much the same effect as though someone 
was drawing a squeakv pencil over a greasy slate, tven Peter s more 

westernised half was inclined to shudder. 

The majority of the Arabs present, however, appeared to think 
it was good stuff. After all, it was what most of them had been 
brought up to hear, though the radio, gramophone records and the 
talkies were making them more music-conscious than then fore¬ 


bears had been. , . . . 

This time when the tune came to an end, the negro tucked both 
bow and fiddle under one arm, dived his hand inside his pyjama- 
jacket top garment and drew out a small gourd. Collection time 
had arrived. He held it out mutely. One by one those nearest him 
dropped small coins into it. Peter noted c>nicallv tnat in most cases 
it was the smallest minted coin of the country. 

Then slowly as the largesse of those nearest him tended to become 
exhausted, the negro began a circuit of the room. He uttered 
mechanical thanks as each small com tinkled in on top of its fellows. 
Peter watched interestedly, alert for the slightest sign ol anvthing 
in the least out of the ordinarv. The man had started moving away 
from Keene's right, and it was obvious that he would make the 
complete round before it came to the Englishman s tin n to add his 
mite to the collection. Had that been done deliberately, 01 was it 

just accident ? Peter did not know. 

He waited tensely as the fellow approached. The negro did not 
even look at him. He merely pushed the gourd forward towards 
Peter’s hand, mumbling something the while that the other 
did not quite catch. It seemed to be more l han tlw average 
begear’s formula, however. The expression of thanks as the 
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little man dropped a piastre on top of the pile was clear enough, 
though. 

Peter's eyes followed him thoughtfully as he worked round 
towards Keene aga>n, and for the first time it struck him that there 
was method in the way the collection was being taken up. When it 
came to Keene’s turn the negro’s back would be between the 
Englishman and most of those in the room. Their view of what 
was happening would be cut off. 

Then, again, it looked as though the man was going to miss the 
Englishman altogether. He appeared to think he had finished, 
glanced round uncertainly as though to make quite sure there was 
no one else ottering anything. Keene had a silver coin between his 
coffee-coloured fingers. He raised it meaningly. Smiles wreathed 
the other’s face. He ambled towards the Englishman. Peter saw 
Keene’s hand extend towards the collecting gourd, then the bulk 
of the negro's body shut it out of sight for the fraction of an 
instant. 

Lastly the negro took the gourd, thrust it inside his pyjama coat 
and apparently turned it upside down. Peter distinctly heard, even 
above the noise in the room, the chink of many coins as they fell 
into what was evidently a pretty capacious pocket. Then, with his 
fiddle and bow still tucked under his arm, the man passed through 
the crowd and out into the night, possibly to try his luck at another 
cafe. 

In a glance that swept round the room, Peter contrived to steal a 
look at Keene's face. The Englishman sat like a stone image. Then 
he must have become aware that Peter’s eyes were turned in his 
direction. He yawned, then quickly put his hand up to hide his 

mouth. . ' 

Quietly, without haste, Peter finished the last of the many tiny 
cups of coffee he seemed to have drunk that night, paid his reckon¬ 
ing, rose slowly to his feet and began to shuffle off towards the 
street door. After the closeness of the caf6, the night outside was 
cool by comparison—at first. Presently the very lifelessness of the 
still, heavy air made the open oppressive. It was not the sort of 
night on which one was likely to feel exceptionally energetic. 
Perhaps that was why he proceeded at a slow, dragging walk. 

He had been sauntering along for little less than five minutes 
when he heard brisk footsteps behind him, but he did not turn his 
head. Instead, he shuffled out towards the kerb away from the 
shadows by the wall, just in case the man behind him should be 
someone whose intentions were not of the best. His hand went in 
to the place where he kept his revolver. 

The sound of hurrying feet was very close to him now. Then he 
heard a quiet little hiss behind him and he sighed with sheer relief. 
Keene slid up to his elbow. 
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“It’s all right, Peter,*’ he said. “Its me. You can put that 

revolver away.” , , , 

Keene had noted the angle of the arm, and guessed the rest. 

“ I'm glad,” said Peter very simply. 

“ So am I,” Keene returned. “ I had to give you time to get 
awav, otherwise I would have been with you sooner. But I didn t 
want to go out immediaielv after you left. I saw you d goi my signal 
all right but it seemed better to wan until one or two of the other 
clients went before I started to move. I thought no one was ever 

going to go.” , . , . . 

“ Somebody did ? ” Peter inquired m his clipped way. 

“ Oh yes. Curiously enough, they were country folk like 
yourself.” He nodded towards Peter’s cafia ' Perhaps they 
can’t stand late nights and air that has already been breathed 
a dozen times before it reaches them. If so, 1 can t say 1 blamv 

th pcter turned his head slightly the better to see the other’s face. 
From the way Keene rattled on he guessed that 'hin^ had bone 
well. Something about which he had not yet been enlightened had 

occurred in the cafe then. A , 

“ vVeU 7 ” he said in the tone of one who wants to know. 

“ i’U tell you in a moment,” Keene said rapidly, “ when we get 

Un He F tad^omediing in his hand and was busy flattening it out 

against his palm. Peter glanced at it. 

“ Where did you get that note ? he asked bluntly. _ 

“Pidced it out of the gourd,” Keene said presently. As I 
drooped my own contribution in. It was folded up very small, and 
I nearly didn’t see it at all. It had been put in just the very moment 
before. A neafhttle conjuring trick on both sides. The qu.ckness 

of the hand deceives the . • • . • • ** 

44 I’ve heard that one before/’ Peter mterposed f quickly. men 

he—the negro—was the man you were exiting. ^ mcrelv 
44 T wasn’t expecting any one, Keene said coolly. I was merely 

hoping I kS^nothing y for certain. It’s a sad thing to record 

Peter but vou might have had your vigil for nothing. All i cornu 

he sure of was that if there was any information floating around it 

was%st L ukely to reach me through that channel as any other. 

A ‘‘ d 1 w r rsh n youwem wSng oftenerPeter said wistfully. ” It would 

m Kle y ne U clTu 0 c r kled U ny at Kessed that Peter was hitting at his 
impaSiverress in thecafe. He had deliberately set out to ach.eve 
a poker face, and somehow he seemed to have succeeded. 

“ Hnw did vou know each other ? ” Peter queried next. ^ 

“ you couldn’t have noticed me the first time I yawned. Keen 
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told him. “ But our coal-black friend did. And 1 didn’t pretend 
to hide it with my hand either." 

“ Oh ! " A light dawned on Peter. 44 That was why then you 
were so emphatic that I wasn't to take it as a signal unless you put 
your hand right up to your mouth ? ” 

44 Exactly. Now, don’t interrupt.” 

They were right under the light of the street lamp by this. Keene 
looked quickly down at the palm of his right hand, slowed his steps 
for less than half a second, then moved off again at Peter’s side. 

“ Was it worth it ? " Peter said softly 

44 Was what ? ” Keene said obtusely. 

44 Was the information worth the trouble you took to secure it ? ” 
Peter expanded his original question. 

“ I think so. At least, that's how it looks on the face of it. Any¬ 
way, there's no reason at all why you shouldn’* know what it is.” 

He showed the paper to Peter. It was dirty, creased, and marked 
by a greasy thumb. Peter found it impossible to read the spidery 
Arabic now that they had passed beyond the circle of illumination 
thrown by the street lamp. 

“ Wait till we come to the next light," he grunted. 

” I can tell you quicker,” Keene said. ” Roughly the message 
amounts to this. There is a man known as Et-tabi and a girl who 
is called El-ghazal. Both of them will repay watching.” 

44 The ga/elle ? *' said Peter with rancour. 44 I wouldn’t call her 
that even if she . . .” 

He stopped short. 

44 Even if she what ? ” Keene said helpfully. 

44 Never mind," Peter snapped. For there was one part of his 
story he had suppressed; that passage where the older man had 
accused the girl of being more or less in love with Keene already. 
Peter had just pulled himself up on the point of blurting it out. 
But on the whole he fancied it was knowledge best kept to himself 
—for the present. He might find a use for it later. 

“ I suppose,” he ran on hastily, 44 that this really refers to the 
pair we know ? " 

” The assumption is reasonable,” Keene admitted distantly. 

44 Weli. even if it is them, what does it matter ? " Peter argued. 
44 That message only tells us what we know already. Anyway, how, 
I ask you, can you watch people who have disappeared ? ” 

Keene smiled indulgently. 44 That isn’t all the message, Peter,” he 
said chidinglv. 4 * I hadn’t finished.” 

44 Then why . . . ? ” 

Keene's mind leaped the gap. 44 Just to teach you, Peter, not to 
take things in your stride,” he said admonitorily. 44 Sometimes, as 
the Prophet says, one must hasten slowly.” 

44 Blast you and the Prophet both ! ” Peter said soulfully. 44 No, 
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I didn't mean that," he corrected himself in the next breath. “Tell 
me what else there is." 

“ There’s only one word more, but it's a mighty important one. 
It looks to me as though it had been scrawled hastily in right at the 
last minute. Perhaps it was information just received before Arak 
—that’s the name of our negro friend—came to visit us. The word 
is ‘ Kurnub.’ ” 

" Very interesting. I’m sure,” Peter drawled in his most irritating 
manner. “ I'm afraid, though, O.K., that it doesn't bring me any 
further forward.” 

“ Perhaps not. But it does me. Kurnub is a town, or a village— 
I’m not so sure of its exact status—somewhere between Jerusalem 
and the southern end of the Dead Sea. In other words it's on the 

road to El-Lisa ft." . , , 

“ Ah ! ” Peter had got it at last. “ It begins to link up then. 

“ I should say it does. The only trouble is that Arak hasn't been 
sufficiently explicit. He’s left a lot for us to guess." 

“ Can’t you get hold of him and persuade him to be a little more 


lucid ? ” , , . L ¥ . , 

“ I’d like to,” Keene said. “ The trouble is that I don t quite 

know where to find him. He comes and goes. Probably as soon as 

he has salted away the proceeds of to-night’s work he’ll vanish into 

the blue. Or, more correctly, the brown. He’ll head desertwards. 

Peter shrugged. He was not too happy about things. To his way 

of thinking it looked much as though he and Keene were being led 

by the nose. . , „ , . . _ 0 „ 

“ Why can’t we go after him to-night, before he leaves town ' 

pcfsistcd 

“ I thought you’d ask that, Peter. It would mean searching every 
caf<£ in the place. Even then we might miss him after all. 

“ I see,” said Peter. What more he might have said then he never 
knew. His whole train of thought was jolted unexpectedly oft the 
lines on which it had been travelling. One moment the street was 
quiet and deserted, the next a howling mob came tearing roun 

The reason for their haste was obvious almost at once. A police 
patrol was hot on their heels. The two men caught lie flash of the 
shields the police used to protect themselves from flung stones, saw 

the rise and fall of the sticks they carried. 

Keene stiffened at the sight, caught Peter by the arm, and drew 

him quickly back against J^e wall. , , d 

“ Let them go by,” he whispered. “If we stand quietly here and 

don’t do or say anything, perhaps neither side will notice u . 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

ARREST 

The crowd scattered before another charge, and some of them broke 
towards the footpath. One man had found a half-brick somewhere, 
and he turned and flung it. It rang on a shield and dropped harm¬ 
lessly to the ground. 

The fellow who had thrown the brick backed hastily away as he 
saw the effect of his shot. He did not notice the two men crouching 
by the wall, and before they could move out of his way he collided 
with them. He gave a startled yell. Perhaps he thought the police 
had got him already. Then he swung round and lashed out savagely, 
but without science. Keene blocked his punch and gave him a 
short-arm jolt that must have put a kink in his backbone. 

But the harm was done. That yell had brought others of the mob 
surging over on to the footpath. The police came pelting after them. 
Instantly Keene and Peter found themselves the centre of a crowd 
that was hitting and being hit, without any very clear idea what it 
was all about. 

The two men tried to fight their way out. but that was not quite 
so easy as it seemed. A crack from a baton caught Peter a glancing 
blow on the arm. Very foolishly he hit out at the policeman whom 
he judged to be the offender. Keene thrust forward to intervene 
w ith some faint hope of straightening out the tangle. 

He felt a firm hand on his collar and he was swung round. 44 This 
is one of the blighters." said the voice of his captor. 44 Collar that 
little chap. He's in it too." 

Peter was struggling desperately. Keene hissed a warning sentence 
in Cantonese. Since the days of that Black Dragon episode he had 
taken lessons from Peter. 

The little man stopped instantly. The sibilant speech of his 
colleague had come to him like the voice of sanity. 

The policeman who held them were looking curiously at the pair. 

“ What language was that you were speaking ? " one demanded 
of Keene. " It wasn't any dialect of Arabic that I know." 

Keene said nothing. He was not anxious to disclose who or what 
he was in that company. There were far too many alien ears about 
for his liking. So it looked as though they would have to go through 
with it, and trust to luck that they would be able to straighten things 
out before they went too far. 

Peter, after that one abortive attempt to express his individuality, 
had taken his cue from Keene and dropped into a sullen silence. 
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He refused to be moved even when one of the police, with mistaken 
zeal, cuffed him. But the glance he darted from out of his hale 
dark eyes was venomous enough. 

They were not the only captives. The police had made a good 
haul. What Keene had feared was that they would be questioned 
on the spot, but perhaps because of the hour of night that was not 
done. They were loaded into a couple cf Ionics that had evidently 
been called up, and trundled off to headquarters. 

Peter and Keene found themselves close together, with a guard 
to watch over them. Peter, mindful of Keene’s command to keep 
quiet, said nothing, but his eyes were eloquent with questions. This 
was an entirely new and, to an extent, unnerving experience for him. 
He had been arrested many times before in his life, but this was the 
first occasion he had ever been pulled in by the very men whom he 
was trying to help. 

He wondered what was the particular offence with which they 
were going to be charged. Rioting, he supposed. In the long run, 
everything usually narrowed down to that. Anyway, from what he 
could see, the prisoners were not in the same category as those 
fellows from whom he and Peter had escaped that other night. Now 
that their frenzy had worn off, they looked meek, very much sub¬ 
dued, as though they were just beginning to realise the mess into 
which they had got themselves. 

The lorry pulled up with a squeal of brakes. They had reached 
the police station. The prisoners were unloaded under the watchful 
eyes of armed police and marched in just as the second lorry drew 
up. They were herded into what looked like a large charge-room, 
and kept standing while the man in charge of the police squad 
conferred with an officer who had come through a doorway leading 
into another part of the building. 

Keene shuffled his feet a trifle noisily, and the policeman nearest 

to him spoke sharply. 

“ Stop that ! ” he said roughly. 

Keene met his eves with a frank stare, and very deliberately he 
winked. The policeman started to say something then shut his lips 
and came towards Keene. 

“ I thought 1 told you to behave,’’ he said, if anything a trifle 
more roughly than before. But there was something in his eves 
now that belied the tone of his voice. Keene fancied he had caught 
the significance of the wink. After all, it is a practice that your true 

Arab seldom indulges in. . . . » c 

Keene spoke in a thin whisper. The words trickled out of the 

side of his mouth without the lips moving in the least. 

« Tell Inspector Colver that H37 wants to speak to him, he said. 

The policeman looked startled for an instant, then: “ None of 
that ” he said harshly. Keene was still shuffling his feet, mainly 
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because it provided an excuse for the other to talk to him. He did 
not think he had been heard by any of the other prisoners. The 
nearest man was not quite close enough to him for that. 

Keene whined in Arabic that he was donig nothing wrong. His 
feet were sore, that was all, and lie could not keep them stiH 

“ You’ll get something here that will make you, said thv police 

m HeliftcdT^eye at a'rompanion?who edged quietly towards him. 
They exchanged a few words in an undertone, then the first man 
went off and 8 disappeared through the doorway from whtclh he 
nffieer had emerged. He was away some minutes. When he came 
back and took Ip his positton again he did not even look at 

K ATeeling of uneasiness seized on the Englishman. He wondered 
whelher hfs message had been delivered, or even whether it had 

bC Time °passed>° the S m imi t es ticked by. TT,en at length another 
ficnire anoeared in the doorway and called someone. The °^ce^ 
wfm had come out previously turned briskly and strode across the 
mom to his senior. They spoke together, certainly not more than 

a few sentences, then the junior man came bacK. .. 

“ The prisoners are to be brought in one at a time for question¬ 
ing " he said, apparently addressing the assembled ped'ce. He,did 
not even look in Keene's direction. •• Start w.th that fellow, he 

added pointing to the Arab nearest the door. 

Kwne ran his eyes along the line. There were six others ahead 

of him. Peter, fortunately, was behind him. He himself would be 

able to do all the explaining that was necessary before the little 

m Bther^helnterrogation was purely perfunctory or else thepohee 
had brought it down to a fine art, for the men ahead of Keene 
were disposed of in very quick time. Then came his 
was marked into the next room, and the door shut behind him. 
He looked at the two men there. One was that senior officer he 
had seen a few minutes previously, and the other was that Inspector 

CoJver he had asked to see. h ^_ rH 

The latter looked him over in a puzzled wav. I have heard 

something to the effect that you have a message for me, he said in 
English, obviously picking his words careful y. 

‘^Not altogether, inspector,” Keene said cheerfully. I sent 
word to you to that effect, of course, but that was simply because 
I couldn’t explain the position to the man ^ spoke to. Youm y 
remember me. We met a night or two back. I m Oliver Keene.. 

The other stared hard at him. ” I wouldn t have recognised y 
again,” he said gruffly. It was evident that even now he was only 

half convinced. 
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Keene smiled. “ I had hoped that that was the case.’'" he said 
easily. " One moment, please." 

From some inner secret pocket he produced a little si ip c, -ough 
pasteboard, covered with cellophane »o protect it from wear, h was 
the card that would identify him. The other look if, held i! between 
finger and thumb and read carefully ihrough 'he particulars con¬ 
tained. As he did so his face changed, his expiession relaxed. and 
the official grimness disappeared. 

“ Thank vou, Mr. Keene." He passed the card hack. “ But how 
the deuce do you happen to have got into such company ? M.y men 
arrested you under the impression that you were one of the ring¬ 


leaders." 

“ That,* said Keene swiftly, “ is not the case. We got mixed up 
with the mob quite by accident. But before I explain further I’d 
like you to know that my assistant was caught with me. He's out 
there in the other room now with the rest of the prisoners. He's ..." 
He gave a brief description of Peter Chun. 

“ He’ll come to no harm there," the other assured him. “ I^et 
him wait until I’ve heard your story. There are some pretty sharp 
fellows in that crowd, even though they don't look it, and if they 
saw your friend being brought in while you’re here, thev might put 
two "and two together. I take it that you don’t want any more 
people than is absolutely necessary to know who either of you 
are." 

“ No, we don’t." Keene said with conviction. “ You're quite 
right." 

With that he plunged straight into his explanation of how they 
had come to get entangled with the mob. He said nothing of what 
had happened in the caff. That, he reasoned, was not as yet the 
affair of the police. 

4 ‘ You see," he ended, “ we haven’t the faintest idea even now 
what all the trouble was about. We were quite innocent wayfarers 

caught in the backwash." t4 

" Innocent wavfarers," said the other with amusement. Weil, 
I like that." Then his face changed. " So you don't know what all 

the row was about ?" • 

Keene shook his head. “ No,” he returned, ‘ Was it anything 

much out of the ordinary ? ’’ , . . . . , . 

“ In a way, yes. We're used to riots and things of that sort oy 
this. Arab attacks on 'he Jews have become everyday matters to us. 
Blit this was a case where the victim was neither an Arab nor a Jew. 
He appears to have been an inoffensive sort of person who was set 
on quite suddenly for no conceivable reason and killed beiore ai y 

one could intervene on his behalf." . . _„ 

Keene’s heart seemed to stop in mid-beat. A faint premonition 
had been creeping over him ever since the other had started speaking. 
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Now it was no longer either faint or a premonition. It had become 
a practical certainty. 

“ Who was it ? " he said huskily. 

The inspector's eyes met his squarely. “ We don't know his 
name," he said. “ Why ? Are you afraid that it might be somebody 
vou know ? ” 

“ Afraid, yes. That's the very word," Keene said uneasily. I 
w onder,, sir, if vou can tell me w'hat he was like." 

The inspector hesitated, exchanged glances with his silent sub¬ 
ordinate, then suddenly seemed to come to a decision. 

“ I tancy," he said slowly, “ that I can do even better than that. 
The body has been brought in. Come with me. Bill, you carry on 
in the meantime. When Peter Chun’s turn arrives, put him on one 
side and tell him that Keene’s quite safe, and will be back soon. 

With that he signed to the Secret Service man to follow him. 
They went out through a door that opened at the end of the room 
remote from the place where the prisoners had been herded together. 
A short, low-ceilinged passageway, lit by a single dim electric bulb, 
led dow n to a small door that gave directly on to a side street. 

Colver pointed to a squat building just across the way. “ That s 
the place," he said in a hushed voice. “ We’re using it as a temporary 

mortuary." . 

He greeted the guard at the entrance. “ It’s quite all right, he 
added, as he saw the man’s eyes resting suspiciously on Keene. 
“ This gentleman is with me. I can vouch for him. No, you needn’t 
come with us. I know where to go. But—don’t let any one else in. 

The air was colder inside, Keene fancied, then suddenly he 
realised why this should be so. 

" Here, have a look,’’ said the inspector with a studied casualness 
meant to bridge over a possibly awkward moment. 

He drew back the sheet that covered the cold clay and revealed the 
battered features of the victim. Keene stared down at the body. 

“ Do you know him ? ’’ the inspector asked curiously. 

“ Yes," said Keene very quietly. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

THE MAN IN BLUE 

The inspector turned his head slightly. “ May I ask, Mr. Keene.” 
he said with an odd inflection in his voice, “ just who he is or. more, 
correctly, was ? ” 

“ Oh, yes.” After the initial shock of recognition Keene was fast 
getting himself in hand again. “ He's a man who has often brought 
me quite good information. He’s a negro, an ex-Bedoum slave, 1 
believe. As a matter of fact, I saw him to-night. It would have been 
within less than half an hour of his death.” 

The other stared at him, official reticence struggling with quite 
human curiosity. Keene guessed what was going on in his mind 
and smiled wintrily. 

“ It won’t do any harm now if I tell you the facts,” he said. ” In 
the circumstances, I really think you should know them. They link 
up with that abortive raid we made the other night.” 

“ Oh.” The inspector’s eyes widened. He had not forgotten that. 
There was still a feeling at the back of his mind that Keene had 
somehow led them on a wild-goose chase then. 

Keene told him what had occurred in the cafe, and then produced 
the note the negro had left for him. 

“ I can’t say for certain whether or not any one saw' me take it,” 
he went on. “ I don’t think that was possible. But it's evident that 
Arak was a marked man. They probably suspected that he knew- 
something and might talk, so they struck. That’s the rotten part 
of it. The swiftness with which they act is terribly disconcerting.” 

“ It’s more than that,” said the inspector feelingly. ” It suggests 
that behind it all there’s a brain of a far different calibre from what 
we have hitherto imagined. Apparently it’s np longer a case ol 
having to deal with sporadic risings and street riots.” 

“ I thought you’d see that,” Keene said with a sort of grim 
satisfaction. “ The evidence is accumulating, and the more I get 
the less I like it. Each additional piece of corroboration merely 
serves to emphasise the fact that the menace is growing. On the 
other hand, we’re getting very little nearer to dealing with the real 

culprits.” . , t 

“ We can warn our people at Kurnub,” said the inspector 

tentatively. 

Keene shook his head. “ I’d rather you didn t,’ he declared. 
“ For two reasons. If our quarry believe Arak put them away, it 
will do no good. They will have gone. However, there’s still a 
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chance that they don’t know he patted with his information. The 
fact that he was set on and killed so quickly seems to suggest that 
they wanted to close his mouth rather than punish him for some¬ 
thing they were sure he had already done. It that is so, they may 
feci reasonably secure for the time being.' 

“ I see. And you warn to rake whatever advantage vou can of that 
state of affairs ? Naturally, you would if your guess is correct." 

“ That, more or less, is what I intend doing," Keene said guard¬ 
edly. He was not anxious to disclose the lines along which he in¬ 
tended »o work, mainly because a good part of his plan was still in 
a fairly nebulous state. Arab’s murdei had set him back more than 
he cared to admit, had opened up a new vista of speculation that he 
would have to investigate before he definitely decided what course 
to pursue. 

“ All right." The inspector conceded the point. “ For all that, 
there's no reason, is there, whv we shouldn’t try to bring the culprit 
to hook ? ” 

“Culprits," Keene corrected. “ I’d imagine that there’s jnore 
than the one fellow in that mob who had a hand in this." He 
inclined his head in 'he direction of the victim. “ But you know 
as well a* I do the difficulties in the way of securing evidence 
necessary for a conviction." 

The inspector nodded sourly. “ Short of an actual eye-witness 
who can positively identify the men who struck the fatal blow, it’s 
going to be hard to establish anything," he said irritably. “ That’s 
one of the handicaps under which we have to work. If only we 
could lay oui hands on the gentleman who first suggested it." 

Keene pivoted round on his heel. “ Now, that’s an idea," he said 
thought full v. “ That mob didn’t suddenly and spontaneously decide 
to kill Arak. It was suggested to them. They were egged on to do 
it. Who by ? ’’ 

The other shrugged. “ I don’t know any more than vou,’* he said 
unhappily. 

“ Of course not. Bur some one among vour prisoners is bound 
to remember. It ali narrows down to a question of how much 
pressure vou rnav have to use before you can induce the right person 
to talk." 

The inspector made a wry face. “ If you were in my shoes you 
wouldn’r dare suggest anv such thing," he remrned. “Whether I 
like it or not. I’ve got to treat them all as little gentlemen. If I 
don’t, there’s an uproar. I’d rather not be the one to get rapped 
over the knuckles." '• 

“ Naturally. And if you did manage to squeeze information out 
of one of those fellows, you’d most likely find that the whole affair 
was engineered by some sort of agent provocateur, who promptly 
disappeared as soon as he had set the wheels in motion." 
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The other nodded dolefully. Whichever way he moved, his path 
was beset with snares. 

Keene leaned over, and with an air of finality drew the cover over 
Arak's corpse. “ Should we get back ? ” he said, turning the edge 
of the discussion. “ Peter may be getting restless. I'm rather afraid 
he doesn’t place much trust in the police.” 

He gave the other some entertaining particulars of the little man's 
career as they walked away. 

Peter was waiting fretfully for them in the ante-room to which he 
had been shown. On occasions such as this his boasted Oriental 


patience was notoriously absent. His face lighted up in sheer relict 
when he saw Keene approaching. 

“ I thought you were never coming,” he said, quite ignoring the 
inspector. ” What happened to you ? All they could tell me here 
was that you’d gone away and would be back soon.” 

“ You can’t blame them for that,” Keene said reassuringly. 
44 That was all they knew. Peter, the truth of it is that we’re up 
against a pretty deadly crew. Arak’s been killed.” 

44 That negro we saw in the cafe ? ” Peter’s eyes widened. 44 Are 
you sure ? ” His tone sounded vaguely uneasy. 

44 Quite. I’ve just been to see the body. There’s no doubt at all 
about it. He was murdered.” 


44 By the mob ? ” Peter was swift to jump to a conclusion. 

44 So it would seem. Who instigated the crime is something we 
don’t know as yet, though that doesn’t stop us from guessing. But 
somebody evidently loses no time.” 

44 All the same,” said Peter dryly, 44 they were a trifle late getting 
to work.” 


44 Possibly they don’t know that,” Keene pointed out. 

44 That’s just what Mr. Keene was saying a while back,” the 
inspector chimed in. 

Peter looked thoughtful. 44 When they do,” he said after a 
pregant little pause, 44 it will be our turn.” 

44 We can’t help that,” Keene said determinedly. 44 The possi¬ 
bility is not likely to deter either of us from going ahead.” 

Inspector Colver smiled discreetly. 44 From what I've heard of 
you two chaps. I'd imagine that it would act as an incentive,” he said. 

44 Not exactly,” Keene said quietly. 44 We're not quite so mad 
as all that. We like at least a fighting chance of getting out again. 
Inspector, I wonder if you'd let us remain here while you question 
the prisoners? I don’t mean that we should be present. In the 
circumstances. I’m afraid that would scarcely do. We don’t want 
to advertise our interest any more than is necessary. Perhaps we 
could arrange to hang about out of sight. Then when you’ve 
managed to extract any information of use to us we'll be in a 
position to deal with it with as little delay as possible.” 
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“ T fancy that can be arranged, Mr. Keene,' the inspector said 
with alacritv. “ If vou and vour friend would care to remain and 
mike vourselves as comfortable as you can in this room, you re 
welcome to do so. I'll let you have the results of our questioning 

s^said^Keenc cheerfully. “That will do nicely. Peter 
and 1 can while away the time telling each other tunny stones. # 
Peter looked ai Inm as the dooi closed behind Colver. 
not like you to delegate your responsibilities to another party, he 

said reproachfully. “ Whv did you do it. O.K. : . , 

Keene laughed sottlv. “ It s not so much a case of delegating 

responsibilities, Peter;* he said, “as of ^sing to trespaw on 
ground that properly belongs to the other fellow. Per haps 1 could 
have insisted on being present: but, apart from the fact that neither 
of us is lookino for publicity at this juncture it would hardly have 
been a tactful move. Don't feel mistrustful about Colver, however. 
He’s as good a man as they make, and I m quite happy to leave 
the work in his hands. Anyway, I've already given him a back¬ 
ground, and he’s going to work through that crowd with his eyes 

wide open • ■ 

He lighted Ins pipe and indulged in the first smoke he had been 

able to have for hours. Peter felt for cigarettes, and produced a 
crushed packet of Egyptians. Through the resultant haze he con¬ 
templated his friend’s face. . :_ 

“ While vou vc been away,’’ he said at length, I ve been chewing 

over those names in Arak's message. 1 can quite see why the girl 
is called ‘ The Gazelle.' Somehow, it seems to suit her. She waJks 

much like I'd expect one to.'' tt . 

“ I think," said Keene with his gaze on the ceiling, that she was 

given that name because of her eyes." 

“ Do you really ? " said Peter bitinglv. and shot him a searching 

“ Yes. It should be quite obvious. But go on, Peter. You’re 

showing signs of becoming interesting." tt l4 

“ Am 1, now? " Peter was inclined to be a trifle sarcastic. It 
struck me, though," he continued more evenly, “ that there was a 
certain amount of significance in the man s name. Et-tabi means 

‘ The Follower,' doesn't it ? " . . , . u . n 

" It can be so translated. Anyway, I d already thought of that, 

Keene said disconcertingly. t 

“ Did vou ? Is there anything at all you haven t thought ot l 

Perhaps you can even tell me whose follower he might be ? ’ 

“ That's harder. No, by Jove, it isn't, now I come to think ot it. 

El-Khangi’s, of course." „ 

“ So I reckoned. But I'm coming to something. What it all these 

names is each simply what you might call a nom-de-guerre I 
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44 My Peter, what else could they be ? It's an easv, if fairly 
transparent, way of covering their identities.” 

Peter nodded. Keene had aircadv paralleled his thought processes 
and arrived at the same conclusion as he had. He looked a trifle 
crestfallen. The suggestion he was going to make, that these adopted 
names bore some relation to their real ones, did not look quite so 
satisfactory now. He doubted even whether there was reallv any¬ 
thing at all in the idea. 

Keene watched him understanding^. “ Peter,” he said, ” you’re 
right—up to a point. But vou didn’t go quite far enough. Probably 
you were afraid of being thought fantastic. Here’s an idea, though : 
What does a follower suggest to you ? ” 

4 Other followers,” said Peter promptly, and then became aware 
that he must have given the wrong answer. 

4 Partlv correct,” said Keene. ” But it’s not quite what 1 wanted. 
Whom do people follow, as a rule ? ” 

Peter’s face lighted up. ‘‘A leader. A FOhrer. 11 Duce,” he 
said. 

“ Pre-cisely. And you may remember that there is an Arabic 
word called ‘ rossas.' So if 1 come across any one with a name that 
sounds or looks in the least like a derivative of that I’m bound to 
get suspicious.” 

Peter scratched his chin in an irritable way with his thumb-nail. 

“ Isn’t that rather a far-fetched argument ? ” he said despondently. 

44 ft is, undoubtedly. But then, when you’re in the kind of fix 
that we seem to have drifted into, one * lead ’ is quite as good as 
another.” 

He broke off as the door opened, and Inspector Colver came 
striding in. As he entered Keene searched his face for some signs 
of hope, but the man's features were inscrutable. 

” Any luck ? ” Keene asked anxiously. 

“ I’m not sure ” the other answered cautiously. “ We managed 
to get two of the men to talk. As far as I can make out, though, 
neither of them said anything of any great moment. But their 
separate statements are being typed out, and should be here any 
minute now. You can look through them for yourself and see if 
there is anything I may have missed. They’re short enough, so it 
won’t take you long to read them.” 

He broke off as someone knocked on the door. “ Come in.” he 
called. 

One of the police entered in response to the invitation. He was 
bare-headed, and carried a sheaf of papers in his hand. As he crossed 
the room he glanced curiously at the two men. It struck Keene then 
that news of his and Peter’s status had probably gone all round the 
office by this. But, then, that was only to be expected. The matter 
could hardly be kept a complete secret from the police themselves. 
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The chances of the information leaking out to the public at large 
were so small as to be negligible. 

“ Those statements, sir,” said the new-comer, passing the sheets 
over to the inspector. “ I've had them done in triplicate.” 

Colver glanced at the top one. “ You haven't had them signed,” 
he said. It was an assertion rather than a question. 

“ Yes, sir. The Arabic version was signed in each case. These 
are only translations for record purposes. You’ll find the originals 
there at the bottom.” 

“ Oh, I see. Sorry. All right, then. You can go.'* 

The man's eyes lingered speculatively on the two Secret Service 
men for an instant before he turned and went out. 

Colver dealt a copy each out to Keene and Peter, and retained the 
remaining one himself. To Keene he passed the two originals. The 
Secret Service man started to read the first man's statement in the 
translation. Then he turned to the Arabic version and seemed to 
be comparing them. It, as was to be expected, was a curiously 
prolix narrative. 

The fellow’s name, address and occupation prefaced the deposi¬ 
tion. Then he went on to declare that he personally had had 
nothing to do with the attack on the negro. He had been in the 
vicinity purely by accident, and had got caught up in the mob as it 
rushed forward. 

He said, however, that he distinctly remembered a voice calling, 
“ Death to the habeshi ! Kill all traitors ! ” It was a loud voice, 
and the cry was taken up on all sides of him. He asserted that he 
had not been able to see the man who had first called out, and there 
was nothing peculiar about the voice itself that would help him to 
identify it again. The rest of his statement contained only one item 
that seemed to have any significance at all. The voice appeared to 
have come from behind him. He was puzzled by that. 

Keene looked up from the papers. “ Nothing of very much 
moment there,” he commented. ** The man is probably telling the 
truth as far as it goes. Whether he has told it all is another matter.” 

“ You believe he had no hand in the business ? *’ the inspector 
said quickly. 

” Not in the initial stages, at any rate. But he may have been 
carried away with the others. Mob psychology is a queer thing.” 

“ You mean that he may have been infected by the mob frenzy ? ” 
the inspector said. “ Perhaps have struck a blow or two, and not 
have been aware of what he was doing ? ” 

“ There have been instances of that sort of thing,” Keene agreed, 
and Peter nodded. He remembered the case of a Malay who had 
run amok in Singapore. But he said nothing. This was not the time 
to indulge in reminiscence. 

“ But how about that voice that appeared to have come from 
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that V’ h,m ? ” thC inspector P ursue< 3- “ w hat do you make of 

“ Nothing much,” Keene returned. “ It’s just what one w^uld 
nave expected. After all, any agent provocateur worth his sat! would 
naturally avoid getting in front of the crowd. He'd eng them on. of 
course, but he wouldn't carry the flag for them. You see. it s usually 
the ringleaders who get pounced on. so he'd be bound to take ;jp a 

position where he could make himselt scarce the instant he le't it 
was wise to go.” 

The other smiled sourly at the cynicism in Keene's voice. “ You 
have said a good deal about an agent provocateur. " he remarked. 

Is that merely a general assumption, or have you any particular 
possibility in mind ? ” 

, l l S Keene said easily, and only Peter realised 

that he had not so much answered as evaded the question. He 
avoided any further queries by taking up the second statement and 
diving straight into it. Then he whistled. The other man had seen 
something and had been quite certain about it. There was none of 
the harness that had characterised the first prisoner's narrative. 

He was positive that someone had called out. The actual words 
used were: Death to the Jews ! ” He further claimed that he had 
seen the speaker, and described him as a short, swarthy man in a 
dirty blue djellab. He had a nose that looked as though the bridge 

had once been broken and then badly re-set, and he had pointed 
with a stick. 

Keene put down the papers and blinked to clear his eyes. Then 
the inspector looking at him with a smile crinkling his lips. 

You see,” said the policeman, ‘‘why I felt there was nothing 
jo mornent in either statement. You can't believe these fellows. 
Neither of the pair agree on the one point common to both deposi¬ 
tions. Each has a different version of what was said.” 

He stopped, waiting for Keene's comment, but the Secret Service 
man merely nodded, and, “ Go on,” he said. 

* We-eli ’—the other did not seem so sure of his ground as he 
had been a moment before—“ this fellow's a liar, at any rate. How 
the devil could he have seen clearly enough in that light to have 
been sure that the fellow's djellab was really dirty blue ? And the 
description of the man himself is rather too detailed to go down 
with me. Don’t you agree ? ” 

That he’s a liar ? ” said Keene ” No, not altogether. To be 
quite frank, it’s a matter about which I find it exceedingly difficult 
to make up my mind. There are two ways of looking at it, for a 
start.” 

‘‘ What are they ? ” said the inspector interestedly and Peter 
hitched his chair a trifle nearer. 

” One: that you’re right, and this bird made up everything he 
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told us he saw. From which it would seem to follow that he has a 
guilty knowledge or is implicated further than appears on the 
surface. In short, he’s lying to put us on the wrong track. A rough 
working-rule would be to assume in that case that everything is 
just the opposite of what he says it is. For example, the djellab is 
white, not blue, the man was light-skinned, not swarthy, tall, not 
short, and his nose wasn't broken at all.” 

“ There’s nothing new in that,” the inspector grunted. “ When 
people lie about fixed characteristics, they invariably fly to opposite 
extremes. Still, I agree with your reasoning. But you mentioned 
that there a second way of looking at the situation. What’s 
your alternative ? I’d very much like to hear of it.” 

“ That the man is telling no more than the bare truth,” Keene 
said deliberately. 

“ But I say . . . ! There are certain characteristics he describes 
that he couldn't possibly have seen in that light—or, rather, lack 
of light.” 

”1 know. Which brings us to the further assumption that this 
may not be the first time he has seen the man in question. In which 
case, of course, he would probably recognise him, but the salient 
features he describes would have been implanted in his memory, 
not to-night, but on a previous occasion.” 

“ Granted. Your logic seems unassailable. But where does it 
lead us to ? ” 

“ Nowhere,” said Keene coolly. “ That’s the big defect of logic. 
It usually presents you with two alternatives at least and leaves you 
in the position where you are unable to make your choice between 
them. Which, to my mind, merely serves to emphasise the fallacy 
of trying to solve a crime by deduction. Any particular set of facts 
is always capable of supplying two, if not more, perfectly feasible 
explanations.” 

“ If your viewpoint was generally adopted,” said the inspector 
with a frown, “ there’d be an end of all police work.” 

” On the contrary,” Keene disagreed. ” The general principle 
underlying my contention is universally acknowledged in practice, 
whatever the theorists may say. How often, in fact, have you heard 
that the police are positive that they know exactly who committed 
a certain crime, but are powerless to act because they can’t produce 
sufficient evidence to secure a conviction ? In other words, logic 
provides them with a conclusion; but unfortunately it doesn’t 
supply incontrovertible proof at the same time.” 

“ It strikes me we’re getting a bit up in the air,” said the inspector 
gruffly, “ Let us descend to solid earth again.” 

“ Why not have the men in here and question them ? ” Peter 
suggested shrewdly. 

The other glanced sharply at him, then looked over at Keene. 
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“ I thought,” he said a trifle tartly, “ that you wanted to keep your 
identities a secret ? ” 

“ As far as our present incarnations are concerned, yes,” Keene 
told him. “ We’d rather these particular disguises weren’t pene¬ 
trated. But we don’t mind interviewing the prisoners under our own 
identities. After all, the people most immediately concerned are 
already aware that Peter Chun and Oliver Keene are on the job.” 

“ Then said the inspector tentatively 

“There’s no difficulty that can’t very quickly be got rid of” 
Keene assured him. “ I can ditch my tarbosh. Peter can remove his 
cafia and that djellab thing he’s wearing. You needn't look shocked. 
He has plenty on underneath. Then give us five minutes with some 
soap and plenty hot water to bring us back to our normal selves.” 

The inspector grinned. “ It can be done,” he said. ” After all. 
I’ll be interested to see how you handle things. I'm never too old 
to learn; and, from what I can hear, you can give tips in the line 
to most people.” 

“ Don’t expect too much,” Keene said warningly. “ Luck isn’t 
always with us.” 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

“ BULLETS FOR BREAKFAST ” 

It took them nearer ten than five minutes to remove the last trace 
of their disguise, but when they returned they were more like the 
people they claimed to be. 

Colver lifted a surprised eyebrow at the sight of Keene. He could 
hardly believe that the absence of the taroosh and a little stain 
could work such a transformation. 

“ How do you do it ? ” he asked bluntly. 

. “ Do what ? ” said Keene. 

“ Alter yourself so much with so little effort,” the inspector 
elaborated. 

“ It’s not so much alteration as impressionism,” Keene explained. 
“ I set out deliberately by my actions and general behaviour to 
implant in your mind that I am a certain type of person. Once 
you’ve accepted the idea, my disguise becomes well-nigh impene¬ 
trable. And since most people rely on the evidence of their eyes— 
which is deceptive—rather than on the promptings of their in¬ 
telligence, it’s something that is comparatively easy to do.” 

The inspector winced, and wondered whether the jab in that last 
sentence had been deliberately aimed at him. Then he decided that 
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it wus probably no more than a momentary tactlessness on Keene’s 
part. 

“ So I see." he said. “ But what happens when you meet with a 
thorough-going, hard-boiled sceptic ? * 

“ Then it's only a matter of time—short or long—before he sees 
through us,' Keene returned. “ Fortunately, such sceptics are few 

and far between.” 

“ fet us hope so. Which man would you like in first, Mr. Keene?” 

Perhaps we d better have the fellow who had most to say,” 
Keene said after a moments' consideration. He claims to have 
seen so much that maybe we can jog his memory a little more.” 

Colver went to the door and gave his orders. Then-he came back 
and ranged the three of them round the table so that they could all 
get an equal view of the prisoner. “ If 1 put him here,” he said, 
indicating the spot, “ the light will be full on his face.” ' 

“ And his hands and feet,” Keene supplemented. ” Peter and I 
watch them as much as the features. Did you ever hear of the 
German idea that a woman who’s lying invariably twists her foot 
over just as though she had worn down one side of her shoe heel ? ” 

“ I've heard something of it. Is there really anything in it ? ” 

“ In that particular idea ? I’m not so sure. I’d like to test it out 
for myself But there are other indications of uneasiness that 
experience has taught us to rely on. 1 suppose you have your own 
particular methods ? ” 

“ Yes.” said the other but evinced no desire to elaborate on them. 
Keene wisely did not press him. 

Belore they could think of anything further to say, the man was 
ushered in. - 

Stand there, O Man ” Colver said in Arabic, and pointed. The 
policeman who had escorted the prisoner was evidently familiar 
with the routine of such examinations for whthout waiting to be 
told, he planked his broad back up against the door and prepared 
to listen with boredom to a dreary round of incisive questions and 
evasive answers. 

Keene ran his eyes over the new-comer. On looks he was a 
typical Arab of the towns, who for one reason or another had not 
as vet succumbed to the prevalent craze of westernisation. He was 
dressed in the garb of his forefathers, with a turban-like fold or two 
ol cloth twisted about his head. He was just on medium height, 
was probably somewhere in the early forties, and at the moment 
seemed faintly uneasy. Keene caught the quick flicker from the 
white of an eye as the fellow’s glance ranged over the three of them. 

Inspector Colver leaned towards Keene. ” You take over, please,” 

he said. It was noticeable that he was careful to avoid mentioning 
names. 

Keene nodded, and aficcted to be shuffling through the papers 
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on the table in front of him. All the same, he kept a tolerabh 
eye on Uie man. A little aggravated suspense before thev re 
d ™ n *° business would, he considered, not do the fellow an\ 

SuddenJy he looked up. “What are vou called, (> Man 

Sit rTf?E ln i? y V T iS the ins P ector ' s way of thinking, his Arabic was 
not of the best. He wondered worriedly whether that was Keene's 
normal accent. 

^~. Kh ayydt % y& khawdja the man answered glibly 
.1 .V"* Dhln , th ® Tailor, are you?” Keene said. From die fact 
that the man had called him “ sir ” he gathered that so far he was 
in a propitiatory mood. Perhaps the period of waiting and un¬ 
certainty had sapped his nerves. 

He went on to ask a few questions about the business, more with 
the object of setting the man talking than for any other reason, 
tiven Peter fancied he phrased them clumsily. In the eyes of both 
nim and the inspector, Keene was making anything but a good 
showing. If he wished the prisoner to regard him as a pompous, 
shghtly stupid official, he was going exactly the right way about it. 

Then abruptly, adroitly slipped in after a perfectly innocuous 
question. When did you first see the man in the blue diellab *> ” 
Keene asked. The query was put in so casual a tone that Dhin had 
started to answer it before the full implication of it dawned on him. 
Then he pulled himself up sharply. 

“ To-night,” he said. ” That was the first time.” He saw Keene’s 
eyes fixed on him, and his lips moved a little, though no sound came 
from them. 


“ Is that the truth ? ” Keene said silkily. 

“ I swear it.” 

” By the Beard of the Prophet ? ” 

The man did not answer. Instead, he dropped his eyes before the 
other’s steady, penetrating stare. Colver scribbled hastily on a scrap 
of paper and pushed it across the table to Keene. 

“ This man is from the country,” the inspector had written. “ He 
called you yd-khawdja instead of yd-Effendi .” 

“ Thanks,” said Keene briefly, and crumpled the paper up in his 
hand. He preferred not to admit that he had already noticed this 
for himself. The more co-operation he could get from the inspector 
the better. It might not always cover the same ground as he did. 
At the same time, he was not quite sure that Colver was right. 
Dhin might be playing a game of his own. 

He came back to the man himself. “ I say ”—he spoke very 
slowly and deliberately—“ that you are not speaking the truth. 
You have seen this man before.” 

“ No,” said Dhin with vehemence. 

“ Yes. You could describe his djellab accurately. You could not 
have seen it so clearly to-night ” 
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“ There was a lamp near by.” 

“ Not close enough for that,” said the inspector rapidly, speaking 
in English. '* He couldn't have been so sure of the exact colour.” 

Again Keene gave that little inclination of the head that showed 
he had heard and understood. 

“ You see." he said to Dhin, “ we know everything.” He had 
noted a faini twitching about the mouth which made him think the 
man knew w'hat Colver had said. 44 We even know that you met 
this man first, not in Jerusalem, but in a place over there.” 

He made a vague gesture with his hand in the general direction 
of the southern end of the Dead Sea. It was a long shot, but one 
that he fancied was worth trying. But if he had expected his man 
to collapse, he was disappointed Dhin merely tightened his lips 
mechanically, as though he were afraid a betraying sentence might • 
escape without any effort of his own volition. Then he took a deep 

breath. .... 

“ That, Effendi'' he said swiftly, 44 is not so.” He had realised 
the mistake he had made and was doing his best to remedy it. 

“ No ? ” Keene’s tone was questioning. “ Then you really wish 
me to believe that you have never at all met one who calls himself 

Et-tabi ? ” .. •• 

The man's mouth ope'ned and remained that way while one could 
count ten. Then it closed with a snap, and a veiled look came into 
his eyes as though he were trying to hide his very thoughts. It was - 
plain that he had been badly jolted. Clearly he had never expected 
such a question to be fired at him. 

Keene went on with something remorseless in his tone now. 

“ You were late,” he said accusingly. ” Twice to-night you left 
things too long. You should have struck sooner, before the negro 
had parted with the knowledge he possessed. You should have 
taken your departure earlier, before the police arrived and raked 
you in Was that a miscalculation on your part—or did you think 
you were so safe that you could bluff your way out without trouble?” 

The man was looking at him warily now. Somehow in the last 
few- minutes he seemed to have grown in stature. Perhaps he had 
instinctively pulled himself up to his full height. 

“ EJfendi,'' he said; but this time there was not so much assurance 
in his voice. 44 1 know nothing of any of those things of which you 

speak.” . ' • j; 

“ Just as, for instance, vou know nothing of this mysterious man 
in the blue djellah ? ” . Keene said smoothly. “ Shall l tell you why 
you know- nothing of him ? ” - 

The other did not answer, and after a reasonable pause Keene 
went on: ” The tact,” he said accusingly, 44 is that there never was 
any such man. You invented him. You were the one who cried to 
the mob, and you were so successful in inciting them that you were 
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caught up in the crowd and weren't able to get away in time. What 
. do you say to that ? ” 

“ I say, Effendi ,” said the man earnestly, “ that in this you are 
mistaken. None of these things happened as you have described. 
That l declare as Allah is my judge. . . .” 

Keene cut him short before he could say more. He turned to 
Colver. “ Unless I am grossly mistaken, inspector," he said, “ you 
have your man. As for ourselves we must be moving on. There is 
•:? work for us to do elsewhere.” 

;. “ I’m sorry you're going,” said the other. “ Thanks very much 

J for what you have done.” 

^ He was too courteous to remind Keene that a case against Dhin 
- still had to be worked up, and that the necessary evidence was not 
so easy to come by. 

4 Keene turned back to the prisoner. ” You know the fate in store 
0 for such as you ? ” he said sternly, and made an odd little motion 
; : with his hand, as though he were pulling on a rope, 
r The other’s teeth gleamed whitely. “It is nothing to what will 
^happen to you,” he said coldly, thereby admitting that much of 
Vjwhat Keene had said was correct. “ Some morning, Effendi , you 
Jfwill awake with a great hunger, and then they will give you bullets 
*§for breakfast.” 

Keene started to laugh derisively, then abruptly sobered as a 
f^thought struck him. 

/ “ Who in this country, Dhin,” he demanded, “ dare have men 
•rSshot at dawn ? The Government does no such thing.” 

--IT But Dhin did not answer. He merely shuffled his feet a little as 
though to ease them, and looked sidelong at Keene out of eyes 
■ jthat pulsed with hatred. 


n 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


j NIGHT ALARM 

TThe inspector rose to his feet and beckoned mysteriously to Keene 
>and Peter. The two men pushed their chairs back, and came round 

jrthe table to join him. .. 

J “ I think,” he said in an urgent whisper. “ that I d better let you 
^botb out by the side door. It opens on to a quiet street, and you 
' won’t find any one about.” 

<■ “Thanks,” said Keene gratefully. ‘ Its a good idea. I was 
- going to suggest something of the kind myself, but you got in ahead 

'^‘MTrn glad you agree,” said the other. “ You never know but 
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that this fellow ”—he nodded towards Dhin—'“ might have some 
pals on the watch. If they saw you come out of the front entrance 
you'd run a risk of being followed, and perhaps knifed before you 
could defend yourselves. I know from bitter experience what a mob 

attack can be like in these lands.” , r 

“ it’s not very pleasant,” Keene agreed. Not that we re afraid 
of getting hurt,” he went on hastily. “ But it’s just as well for our 
opposites to think that we’re still inside here with the rest of the 
prisoners. They'll find out soon enough—perhaps too soon for our 
comfort—that we’re not.” 

“ i know.” The other nodded sympathetically. You chaps can t 
work in the open like we have to. Til come with you to the door. 

I’d like to make it secure after you.” . . 

He turned to the guard. “ Sergeant,” he said wammgly, you 
keep your eye on this fellow while I'm away.” 

The policeman by the door grinned morosely and thrust his right 
hand meaningly towards them. Then for the first time they noticed 
that he held his revolver ready. Indeed he had been carrying it right 
through the piece. He was not the sort to take any chances at a U. 
Dhin, too, saw the gleam of the weapon, and any thought he might 
have had of attempting to escape died in its infancy. A hunted, 

cornered look came into his eyes. . . 

They parted with Colver at the door opening on to the side street, 
and Keene tactfully refrained from drawing Peter s attention to the 

temporary mortuary as they walked away. 

“ Well, we got out of that all right,” Peter said with a breath of 

relief as soon as they were well on their way. 

“ Did we ? Have we ? ” Keene inquired with mild sarcasm.^ 

Peter whirled on him. “ What the devil do you mean ? he 

de "jSs d t e this.” said Keene thoughtfully. “ It all worked out far 
too easily. Peter. Ob. I don’t altogether mean peaking Dhin down 
to the point where he couldn t help admitting feels* Possibly, that 
would have happened sooner or later, anyway. Col lv ? r ^ou‘d have 
come round to that himself eventually, even if I hadn t been there. 

“ Then,” said Peter witheringly, ” just what have you to complain 

I 19 

“Everything fell into our hands too readily,” Keene explained. 
“ We even turned to our own advantage the scrape in which we 
found ourselves. I don’t know about you, but I m still suinciently 
superstitious to feel that nothing worth while is ever attained save 
by hard work. When things, so to speak, fall right into my lap, it 
may look all right at the time, but you can bet your life that there s 

a snag in it somewhere.” . . 

“ Law of averages,” Peter said complacently. Things have to 

even ud somehow.” 
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“ Law of averages, my foot ! ” Keene said testily. “ It's fate, and 
as somebody or other once said, that same lady is a very queasy 
jade. She gives with one hand, but when she takes she takes with 
both.” 

“ O.K.,” Peter said blisteringly. “ Stop talking in parables, and 
put what you have to say in plain English. Are you trying to hint 
that we've been led up the garden ? ” 

“ Partly, but not quite in the way you think. Look how we fell 
into one adventure after another to-night, and each time came out 
knowing a little more than when we went in. What does that mean?” 

“ That we’ve acquired knowledge, if not precisely merit,” Peter 
said stabbingly. 

“ Right—more or less. And each additional scrap of knowledge 
we acquire makes our position all the less tenable. We’ve got to 
work fast if we don't want a period put to our existences before we 
get much farther forward. The test isn’t going to be easy. Things 
will be tightened up considerably. Every effort will be made to stop 
all possible sources of leakage. And you and I will walk with death 
striding at our elbows.” 

Peter snorted. “ Nice cheerful company you are, aren’t you ? ” 
he said scathingly. “ Seriously, though, O.K., just what exactly do 
you propose to do ? ” 

“ We're going to light out as early as ever we can in the morning. 

i I’d say to-night, only 1 feel we need a good sleep. Lord knows how 
* much or how little we'll have to make do with in the next few days.” 

“ I see.” Peter had suddenly grown grave. “ It’s as bad as that, 

‘ is it ? Well, for my part. I'm going to sleep to-night with a gun in 
each hand. It's an example I fancy you'll be wise to follow.” 

“ I mean to do even better than that,” Keene told him. “ I was 
s just on the point of suggesting that we room together to-night.” 

Peter nodded understanding^. It was a wise move from almost 

ii every point of view. 

fl “ Which room ? ” he asked laconically. 

it “ Yours,” said Keene. He had it already all worked out in his 
it head. “ Mine’s the first anybody is likely to think of looking into. 

If you’ll forgive me for saying so, probably you're not regarded as 
fl being of any particular importance so far.” 

“ I’m not offended,” Peter said calmly. “ Who the hell would be 
i in the circumstances ? It’s nice to know that one’s inferior status 
may be the means of saving his life.” 
jy Keene choked. Peter had a way of putting things so starkly at 
ye times that they sounded almost terrifying. Yet, despite the serious- 
it ness of the warning note that he himself had sounded, Keene was 
e’s by no means convinced that an attack would be launched on them 
while they were in the hotel. It was far too dangerous. Numbers 
, to could not be called into play as easily as in the open streets. One 
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man—two at the outside—was the most that could be introduced 
into the building without exciting remark. And unless he and Peter 
could both be silenced simultaneously, they were bound to raise 
enough row to bring assistance on the run. 

For all that, like a good tactician, Keene tried to prepare for all 
eventualities, even when the possibility of their occurring at all 
seemed extremely remote. .... _ _ 

Peter, however, had considerably less faith m his star. Lett to 
himself, he would have turned the room into a miniature fortress. 
Keene promptly negatived the suggestion, though, that all the 
available furniture should be piled against the door. 

“ Don’t get jittery, Peter,** he said amusedly. “We’re not 
anticipating a siege. I fancy the fact that we’re both in here together 
is going to be quite sufficient protection for us.’* 

Already he was beginning to regret that he had said anything at 
all to Peter. Still, he could not discount the possibility that an 
attack might be made on him if he were to spend the night alone 

in his own room. . , _1 

Peter’s only audible comment was to grunt disapprovingly. He 
compromised by jamming the back of a chair under the door-knob. 

“ At any rate,’’ he remarked as he turned away, “ nobody can get 
in how without awaking one of us.’’ 

“ Perhaps,’’ said Keene speculatively, “ it wouldn’t be such a bad 
idea after all if we did let the man—or men—get in. I’d rather like 
to capture another member of that crew, providing, of course, that 
there was some hope of extracting information from him.’’ 

“ How you do change ! ’’ Peter said bitingly. “ Would you like 
me to take the chair away and leave the door ajar ? ’’ 

He made a tentative movement as though to carry out his own 

suggestion. - . 

“ No,” said Keene hastily. “ Now you ve gone to so much 

trouble better leave things exactly as they are.” 

“ All right.’’ Peter turned away. His bland face showed no sign 
of the laughter bubbling and simmering beneath. 

They slept well. Once Keene came awake, fancying that he had 
heard a faint creak. He reached out a hand and touched Peter. 
The little man was evidently awake, for he made a warning sound, 
a tiny hiss from between clenched teeth, that carried no farther than 
Keene’s ear a foot or so away. Keene turned and tried to see his 
companion. And in a little he found he was able to make out his 
outlines in the semi-darkness. 

Peter was up on one elbow, his left, and in the other hand he held 
his revolver. He maintained that pose for so long that Keene was 
assailed by a queer feeling that his colleague had turned into stone 
and was going to remain immovable for ever. 

But at length, after the passing of seeming untold ages, Peter 
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relaxed. No further sound had come to disturb them in the interval. 

“ You heard something, then ? ” Keene said, as the other stirred 
and stretched, and made no attempt to deaden the soft noises of his 
movements. 

“ Oh, yes.” Peter's voice was quite casual. “ It was like a board 
creaking under someone's feet. Perhaps it was only one of the 
residents passing down the passage outside. I don’t know. But I 
thought it peculiar that 1 heard nothing either before or after.” 
i. “ If the noise itself had awakened you,” Keene pointed out 
t acidly, “ naturally you wouldn't have heard anything that preceded 
it.” 

$ “ I was already awake,” Peter said chidingly. ” Conscience or 

t something.” The former statement was a devastating argument to 
which there was no effective counter. 

1 “ Oh ! ” said Keene. That monosyllable in itself was a graceful 
a. apology. 

o “ Yes,” said Peter calmly. ” That one faint creak was all I heard. 

It could have been made by someone who was stepping with extreme 
fy care, but was tripped up by the fact that he didn't know there was 

a loose board in the way. Question, why the stealthy progress ? ” 
g “ So as not to rouse us,” Keene suggested. 

“ Pre-cisely.” Peter appeared to be marshalling all possible 
£ points in his mind. “ But was it really us in particular ? Or was 
j: the gentleman’s coocern spread over all the sleepers in this section?” 

jjj “ In other words,” said Keene, “ was it, or was it not the action 

of a perfectly innocent passer-by ? ” 
jb • “ Exactly, O.K. You’re a mind-reader.” 

Keene w'as given no chance to dissect the argument further, for 
fll the door-knob turned audibly. The care with which it was done was 
such that it reduced the sound down to almost elfin proportions. At 
^ the self-same instant the one idea jumped simultaneously into the 

minds of the two men. ... „ . 

■f, Someone had been standing outside the door all the time they 
y had been talking. Whether he had been able to hear all that they 
j had said was doubtful. Still he must have heard some of the con- 
versation. He had undoubtedly been trying the door, had turned 
d the knob, then realising the position he had held on to it. With 
or infinite patience, afraid lest his presence would be betrayed when he 

2 released it, he had remained immobile until sheer force of circum- 

h j< stances had compelled him to let go. 

Even then he had eased it back as gently as possible. 1 he disturb- 
,, ing thought struck Keene that, had he been asleep, he would in all 

? probability have heard nothing. 

He sensed rather than felt an abrupt movement beside him. I eter 
^ was out of the._bed like a streak at the first subdued clatter ot the 
, {i knob. No phantom could have crossed the room with more disem- 


bodied silence than he displayed. A barely perceptible stirring of the 
air, followed by the appearance of a swiftly-widening oblong of grey 
cut clearly out of the gloom, told Keene that Peter had got the door 
open and was peering out into the corridor. He strained his eyes, 
then saw that the little man’s figure was strangely hunched, as 
though he were bending forward the better to see. 

A moment later the door closed, the oblong disappeared, and 
after a definite interval Peter rejoined him. 

“ No, I couldn’t see any one.” He anticipated the unspoken 
question. “ I lost a little time of course, getting the chair away 
from under the knob. A man who was reasonably quick on his feet 
could easily have disappeared before I had the door open.” 

Keene nodded thoughtfully in the darkness. His own forebodings 
seemed to have justified themselves amply. And Peter had been 
quite right in jamming the chair into place. He felt he owed the 
little man an apology, and said so. Peter brushed it all aside with 
an airy nonchalance. 

” What gets my goat,” he commented in that queer patchwork 
slang he sometimes affected, “is the infernal persistence of these 
fellows.” 

Keene smiled discreetly. “ Perhaps they’re holding somewhat 
similar views about us,” he said with careful deliberation. 44 They 
may even be feeling pardonably annoyed at our obtuseness in 
refusing to take the hints they’ve already given us.” 

Peter winced, then wriggled uncomfortably and muttered some¬ 
thing inarticulate. Keene’s designed under-statement was the sort of 
thing that stung him to exasperation, and it was with difficulty that 
he suppressed a vitriolic retort. 

• But for what was left of that night they rested undisturbed. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN! 

THE SNIPER 

Despite the facility he showed in adopting a disguise, Keene 
strongly objected to assuming one unless absolutely compelled to 
do so. He felt it savoured far too much of the melodramatic. And 
what necessity might be depended to a very great extent upon his 
own interpretation of events. This was not always correct, neither 
did it always coincide with Peter’s views on the subject. 

But in this particular instance both of them had given considerable 
thought to what lay ahead. They had thrashed matters out between 
them until it seemed that no possibility of any kind whatsoever had 
been left untouched. 
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From the outset two obvious courses presented themselves. For 
a start they could proceed more or less in their own incarnations, 
in the guise ot innocent tourists, as two insignificant units of one 
of the many parties of sightseers that were, despite the unsettled 
local conditions, covering the Holy Land in all directions. 

On reconsideration, however, this suggestion had little to recom¬ 
mend it. Their chances of passing unrecognised were so slim as not 
to be worth taking. Apart from that the farther inland thev got the 
greater their danger would become. Reluctantly Keene was‘forced 
back to the belief that a disguise of some sort was vitally necessary. 
And the more impenetrable they could make it, the better their 
hopes of success. 

Peter was the one possible snag in the scheme. Take him by and 
large he was a good all-round man. The Oriental side of him gave 
him a good understanding of the thought-processes of the local 
inhabitants. But he was by no means language-perfect. Also he did 
not possess to anything like the same extent Keene’s unique gift 
of being able to sink his personality in the part he was playing. The 
difference in point of fact was so subtle as to defy one to put into 
words, but it was there all the same, and could manifest itself 
unpleasantly at inopportune moments. 

On the other hand, there was no one Keene would rather have 
had at his side in a moment of crisis. Quite often when it came to 
finding a quick way out of a tangle Peter’s agile intelligence spotted 
it a shade ahead of Keene’e. 

“ A pity you’re not more impressive-looking, Peter,” Keene 
remarked. “ Then I could make you up as one type or another of a 
holy man. You wouldn’t have to speak more than you wanted to, 
and in a difficult situation you could always take refuge in silence 
without exciting comment. When we reach remoter districts you’d 
be able to get away with it quite easily.” 

“ I see,” said Peter with a bite to his voice. “ But what precisely 
do you mean by my not being impressive ? ” 

Keene shifted uncomfortably. ” Well, I’d like you taller and more 
dignified,” he said at length. 

“ Instead of being as I am at present, a little shrimp ? ” said Peter 
tonelessly. 

“ I never said that,” Keene cut in quickly. 

“ I don’t remember saying you did. The suggestion came from 
me. Anyway, my lack of inches has been an asset before to-day. 
You may be glad of it before we’re through.” 

“ I know, Peter,” Keene said placatingly. “ In fact, to paraphrase 
a famous radio comedian, it isn't always those who have the biggest 
bulk who have the most brains.” 

“ Maybe,” said Peter sourly. “ We’ll see.” 

They saw. It took some persuasion on Keene’s part, but at length 



he induced Peter to allow himself to be made Bp as a withered old 
man, a doddering ancient who sat and saw and said nothing. Oddly 
enough, after a while Peter took to the part and derived a certain 
morbidlv malicious satisfaction from acting up to it. 

The wisdom of their choice became increasingly apparent as they 
drifted out of town. More than once on the first leg of their journey 
they came across parties of Arabs. They were all armed and ready 
to whisk away out of sight into the bushes that fringed the road at 

the first hint of alarm. . . . - 

On each occasion thev greeted the travellers in characteristic 
fashion and were answered in kind. Since they were passed on 
without question or molestation Keene concluded that his and 
Peter’s disguise had so far stood the test of contact with reality. 
For it was practically certain that had the Arabs’ suspicions been 
aroused the two Secret Service men would have been shot without 

more ado. .... ^ 

“ An ambush party,” Keene explained as they drew out of earshot 

of the first lot of Arabs. “ They'll take cover by the roadside and fire 
into the thick of any Jews or police who come their way.” 

“ Why not smoke them out ? ” Peter contended. 

“ The authorities have been trying to do that ever since the 
troubles broke,” Keene told him. 44 But the Arabs know the country 
in a wav that our folk don’t. Also they can move with an almost 
incredible swiftness. It’s De Wet’s commandos all over again. The 
only way really to stamp it out would be to round up every man, 
woman and child of Arabic blood, and put them into concentration 
camps. That's not so easily done, even if it were politic.” 

“ Can’t afford to have one’s motives misunderstood, eh ? ” said 
Peter. 

“ Don’t be cynical,” Keene said testily. Peter had an unpleasant 
habit of shredding away polite pretences. The fact that a skeleton 
was a skeleton always seemed to him a good reason why it should 
be dragged from a cupboard out into the light of day. 

Later on, towards midday, they came on a Jewish collective farm. , 
Men worked in the fields, each one with a loaded rifle on the ground j 
beside him. In the centre of the farm was the communal building 
with a lattice-like watch-tower straddling it. A guard was pacing 1 
up and down on the highest platform, keeping a sharp look out for j 

any marauding bands. . _ 

Behind him on the platform was something large and round. The 
surface turned towards them was covered by a drab olive tarpaulin. 

“ Gun ? ” Peter queried laconically. The nature of the object was 
not very obvious to them from the road. ■. 

“ No.” Keene was delving down amongst his recollections of 
things heard. 44 No, Peter, it can’t be that. It’s—yes—it's a search¬ 
light. They sweep the terrain with it after sundown, and make sure 
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that no unexpected attack is launched on them under cover of 
night.” 

Peter stared hard at it, then turned to Keene. “ I really believe 
you re right, O.K.,” he said soberly. He took another look at the 
place. “ Gods, what a life ! ” he commented. 

“ Isn’t jt ? Just another sample, Peter, of the kind of hell man 
can make for his tellow-man out of the fair places of the earth. 
The whole appearance of the place, save for certain modern addi¬ 
tions, reminds one of what pioneer life must have been like in 
America in the early days. The settlers working with their rides 
in their hands and the Indians lurking in the woods, waiting lor the 
chance to shoot them down.” 

“ I’d much rather the American Indian,” Peter said surprisingly. 
“ In fact I imagine that there would be a lot of clean fun to be got 
out of scalping someone you disliked intensely.” 

“ Come on,” said Keene sharply. “ Peter, you're disgusting.” 

“I’m not,” said Peter sturdily. “ I’m merely candid. I talk 
openly about things that most people try to keep hidden in their 
subconscious what-do-you-call-it. At any rate, I get it out my 
system instead of suffering from mental auto-intoxication.” 

“ You’ve been reading the advertisements and got them all 
wrong,” Keene snapped. “ Here, look at that. Someone's having 
visitors. 

A large car packed with people was sweeping down the road 
towards them. As it neared them the two men stepped to one side 
and drew their dusty, tattered djellabs closer about them in keeping 
with the part they were playing. Already they could see that the 
machine’s complement of passengers was mainly composed of 
whites. The driver, however, was an Arab. A tourist-party 
obviously. 

As the car came nearer it slowed down. The driver called out 
derisively, a near obscenity that Keene answered in kind. The 
cracking of a joke, even though it was one in an alien tongue, sent 
a ripple of laughter through the passengers. Keene wondered what 
they would have said had they understood the exchange. 

But though he quipped back at the driver his eyes were on the 
others in the car. His glance roved over them incuriously. They 
were English in the main unless he was a worse judge of racial 
characteristics than he fancied himself to be. Two, however, had the 
look of Americans. It was the cut of the man’s clothes more than 
anything else that led him to that conclusion. The girl beside him 
was smartly dressed in tweeds. He was willing to take his oath, 
too, that they or their parents had originally hailed from one of the 
Latin countries of Europe. 

He saw all this in a flash. The fuller implications of the scene did 
not manifest themselves till much later. The two he had noticed 


particularly, perhaps because they were the only non-Anglo-Saxons 
present, were almost certainly brother and sister. Then the car 
swept by, but when he turned his head to look after it he saw that 
the pair he had marked were staring back at him and Peter. 

He wondered why. They were not an uncommon sight. Probably 
the car would have passed many two such men on the road during 


a day’s run. . A . r „. .. 

Peter touched his arm. “ They are turning in to the farm, he said. 

“ r m not surprised,” Keene told him. “ Perhaps it s one of the 
show places. The Jewish community is very rightly proud of what 
they’ve done here. They’d be foolish if they omitted any chance of 
letting the rest of the world see how completely successful they have 
been. If it does nothing else, it helps to strengthen their case. 

“ Possibly the Arabs have a case too,” Peter said. It was this 
disconcerting ability of his to see both sides of the Question that 

had helped to handicap him through life. 

“ possibly,” Keene agreed. “ But it doesn’t seem a very strong 
one. Certainly it’s no stronger in its way than that of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of many other countries of the world.” 

Peter said nothing to that, but one shoulder lifted in an odd way, 
then dropped back again to normal. The action was not quite a 
shrug, though there was hardly anything else it could be. 

Keene swung right round the better to watch the crowd from 
the car. The machine had passed in through the outer gates by 
this, and its passengers were disembarking. At that distance it was 
impossible to distinguish individuals. They all looked much alike. 
He could not even be sure which of them were men and which 


“ Why are you so interested in that crowd?* Peter wanted to 
know. ” They’re nothing much out of the ordinary, are they ? 

“ Not more so than any other batch of tourists,” Keene answered. 
“ Anyway, they’re not a hand-picked lot. But they’re the first crowd 

of the kind we've seen to-day.” . . A 

He did not add that he was still speculating over the attention 

he and Peter seemed to have excited. One probable solution was 
that the offenders were*o recently arrived that any Arab plodding 
along the country roadside was still a novelty to them. He could 
understand that, particularly when he recalled the first time he had 
passed Fast of Suez. He remembered how he had spent hours 
hanging over the rail—they had gone through the canal by day- 
watching with unabated interest each fresh be-robed figure perched 
precariously on a camel that had come into sight. The ungainly 
motion of the beast, the way it had seemed to pitch and sway as 
it progressed, had fascinated him, showed him that the stock 
description of it as “ The Ship of the Desert ” was no mere pictur¬ 
esque exaggeration. 
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The thought of camels brought him back to the realisation that 
of necessity he and Peter were covering a good deal of the journey 
on foot. He would have given a lot for the hope of a ride of some 
s° r t they could do in minutes what was now taking them hours— 

but at the outset it had seemed wiser not to risk any form of* 
transport. 


The ubiquitous buses would have taken them most of the way 
they wished to go, but then that would have meant being herded 
111 Arabs for hours on end. Whether their disguises would 
stand up to the test of being subjected to such a close and prolonged 
SC ^ ,ny was somet hing he preferred not to put to the proof as vet 

They could have ridden, but then a camel each or a mule apiece* 
or even one of the skinny local horses, would hardly have been 
consistent with the poverty they were aping in their dress. In this 
Keene had acted on the axiom that only the poor man is safe since 
he has nothing of which any one can rob him. 

By sundown they were footsore and weary, had covered perhaps 
a third of the distance to Kurnub. 

* 1 ’JP afraid we’U have to camp in the open to-night,” Keene said 
regretfully. And we d better find a place where we won’t be over- 
looked before >t gets too dark. If we're lucky enough to come on a 
sheltered spot, I 11 risk lighting a fire. Otherwise we’ll have to make 
do with a cold supper. Thank heaven, though, it isn't going to rain.” 

Peter looked up at the sky with wide, anxious eyes. ” Does it 
ever rain in this country ? ” he said. 

“ ° h » yes-” Keene was quite emphatic about it. “ In fact it is 
on record that once it rained unceasingly for forty days and forty 
nights. 


Well, it doesn t look as though they’ve had much since,” Peter 
said critically. He shifted his bundle across to the other shoulder 
an ^, toge r lher the V trudged off in search of a camping-ground. 

They found one at last after much weary tramping. It was not 
much, but it was the best they had so far seen, and they were too 
tired to search any further. It was in the lee of a ledge of rock that 
formed an overhang and made quite a good wind-break. Keene 
scooped a little hollow out of the desiccated earth and began to 
build up a tiny fire with some of the scrubby little shrubs they had 
gathered on the way up. A scrap of cloth rigged up on the exposed 
side would effectually screen the blaze from view. 

From what I can make out,” Keene said conversationally, “ we 
shouldn t be so far away from the supposed site of the tomb of 
Abraham and Sarah. Mind, Peter ? ” 

Peter shook his head. “ No,” he said broadly, 44 the dead don’t 

scare me. 1 m more afraid of the living. They’re the realiv vicious 
ones.” 

While Keene scraped a match and coaxed the fire into a blaze he 



unrolled the bundle he had been carrying. It contained food, a few 
other simple necessities, and enough water in a corked bottle to see 
them through the night. Keene had thought of the latter, had said 
at the time that it would save them from having to get a supply from 
the local inhabitants. He was not at all sure whether they would 
cross any water-courses worth mentioning. Anyway, they might 
have some difficulty otherwise in picking up any in a land where 
water was relatively scarce, and conserved accordingly. 

The fire presently burnt up nicely, and they put on a small tin of 
water to boil. Meanwhile Peter looked about him. Almost im¬ 
mediately his attention was caught by a giant sword of white light 
that wheeled and dipped and swept blisteringly across the star- 
studded night sky. 

“ There’s your searchlight,” he said, and he and Keene stood up 
to gel a better view. 

It looked as though that finger of frozen flame came from the 
watch-tower of that communal farm they had seen earlier in the 
day. At least, the general direction of its trend was the same. It 
shortened abruptly as they watched, then lengthened out just as 
swiftly, like the tentacle of an octopus uncurling, and went sweeping 
searchingly over the wide countryside. No living thing larger than 
a cat would have escaped its probe. 

Then suddenly the beam lifted in a complete quarter circle, and 
cut a swathe out of the sky back towards Jerusalem. Caught like a 
moth, an aeroplane appeared to hang fluttering in that stream of 
stark white light. They could even hear the faint distant hum of the 
engines. But for an instant only. Then the plane darted hornet-like 
away into the outer darkness, and the sounds of its passage rapidly 
decreased until they faded away altogether. 

Keene groaned. He had seen enough to identify it as an army 
plane. How could men hope to work and live and build up any 
future worth having amid conditions such as these ? On every side 
was a show of armed force. Reconnaissance planes; white fingers 
that combed the night sky; and hidden men who sniped from 
behind whatever cover they could find. Yet in the last analysis the 
ultimate issue depended not so much on power and prestige as on 
people like himself and Peter, who worked in silence and darkness, 
metaphorically burrowing underground like moles. If they failed, 
then all else failed too. 

With the coming of night it had grown colder on the heights. 
Peter shivered a little and drew nearer to the tiny fire. Keene was 
not so easily affected. Most climates were much the same to him, 
and it'was seldom that he reached the limits of discomfort. Peter, 
however, had spent much of his life on the sun-drenched islands of 
the Pacific, and had paid for the excess of light with lowered powers 
of resistance. .. . 
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When they had eaten and drunk, and the fire began to die down, 
they squeezed in under the overhang of rock and tried to get what 
sleep they could. Keene thought longingly of the comfortable car 
in which the tourists had been cruising, and wished that he was in 
a position to utilise a similar form of quick transport. In the midst 
of thinking in this fashion he slid abruptly into slumber. 

It was pale dawn when he awoke. He felt stiff and sore, but in 
some way immeasurably refreshed. 

Peter beside him turned and groaned, then sal up and opened 
his eyes wide. 

“ Another day,’* he said bleakly. Then he stared hard at his 
companion. “ You are O.K., aren't you? ” he asked with a faint 
note of incredulous sarcasm in his voice. 

“ As far as I know,” Keene said suavely. “ At any rate I’ve heard 
nothing to the contrary. Why ? ” 

“ Well, you don’t look it, that’s all,” Peter said feelingly. “ In 
appearance you’re the most disreputable, utterly woebegone Arab 
I’ve ever clapped eyes upon.” 

“ That’s all to the good then,” Keene said complacently. “ You 
aren’t any better, in fact you’re a good deal worse. Peter, I’d never 
have recognised you.” 

Peter yawned. ‘‘ I don’t know that I’m any too sure of my own 
identity, he admitted. “ I feel very much like something that’s 
been left after a cyclone has passed.” 

“ The corner-stone that the builders rejected ? ” Keene suggested 
helpfully. 

“ Rock of some sort,” Peter said, and did not appear to realise 
that he was making a pun. 

He rose slowly to his feet and stretched himself w'ith infinite care. 

“ That’s good,” he murmured. “ I didn’t creak or crack, at any 
rate. O.K., what do we do now ? ” 

“ Breakfast,” Keene told him. “ As well as we can. I’ve no more 
fuel, so a fire is out of the question. I’ve still a little coffee left, 
though.” 

” Cold, of course,” said Peter with distaste. 

“ Yes, but it’s drinkable, that’s the main thing. And if you 
haven’t wolfed all our provisions there should be just enough left 
to give us a fair start for the day. And talking of starts, the sooner 
we make ours the better. There’s a gentleman down in the valley 
below us who seems curiously interested in the surrounding terrain. 
He looks rather like a shepherd to me.” 

Peter stared in the direction indicated. “ If he’s a shepherd,” he 
said oracularly, “ he has left his sheep behind him—quite a long 
way. I can see no sign of any. In fact, O.K., I have an uncomfort¬ 
able feeling that he’s a scout of some sort. 1 just caught a glimpse 
of something that looked uncommonly like a rifle.” 
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He dropped back behind the ledge, and Keene incontinently 
followed his example. 

“ He wasn’t looking up this way, was he ? ” he asked anxiously. 

“ Not at the moment. But I was afraid he might turn his head 
any minute.” 

He dropped to his knees and crawled forward the better to peer 
round the edge of the overhang. Keene joined him. Beneath and 
away to their right a wide road wound sinuously into the distance. 
The man Keene had miscalled a shepherd was worming his way 
towards it with an intentness that spoke of a single-track mind. He 
seemed serenely oblivious of the fact that he was visible from above. 
Keene could see the rifle plainly enough now to feel certain what 
it was. For once Peter had been right. 

The Englishman swiftly debated in his mind what he should do, 
and as quickly came to the conclusion that the answer was nothing. 
Both he and Peter were armed, but their revolvers would not carry 
the distance. The man's intentions were plainly not of the best, but 
there was no possible way in which the watchers could put a stop 
to his activities. He was too far away from them. 

Suddenly he disappeared from sight. Some inequality of the • 
ground had provided him with a heaven-sent chance of going to 
cover. The hump of it rose between him and the others and shut 
him completely out from their sight. 

The distant note of a car’s engines rose hummingly on the still 
air. The machine was coming round the bend at a pretty hefty pace, 
and a moment later it raced into sight. It was nearly opposite them 
when a shot rang out. 

The car swerved sharply, then the wheel swung hard over and the 
machine straightened out again. Simultaneously its occupants 
opened fire. Bullets spattered the valley below and the dust spurted 
up in miniature clouds. The car did not slow down, however, but 
went tearing furiously on, as though the driver were anxious to get 
away from the place as quickly as possible. 

Keene had not been able to distinguish any of the passengers, 
could not say whether any of them had been hit at all, but he 
surmised from the surrounding circumstances that the car bore a 
load of young Jews bound outwards for the day’s work. A police 
patrol would have reacted differently. They would have stopped 
and done their best to run the culprit to earth. 

Obviously the two Secret Service men had been witnesses to 
another facet of that sanguinary guerrilla struggle that was being 
waged between the rival factions of the country. Perhaps once it 
had been a land flowing with milk and honey. Nowadays there 
seemed more blood about than anything else. Perhaps for the first 
time Keene began to realise in full the magnitude of the task that 
faced them. Certainly things were not going to be quite so easy as 
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he had imagined at the beginning. More and more, too, he was 
coming round to see that there was something bigger behind the 
whole business than had appeared at first sight. 

Left to themselves the guerrilla parties in the ordinary course of 
events should be without any resources worth speaking of. Every 
shot they fired would normally have left them that much short until 
finally their supplies were exhausted altogether. But far from being 
depleted they seemed actually to be growing. They were well pro¬ 
vided with all that they required. , Ammunition was plentiful and 
modem. The fire-arms they were using were bang up-to-date. 
Obviously they were coming from somewhere. It was nonsense to 
say that poverty-stricken Arabs were buying these things in any 
quantity for themselves. They just couldn't. 

Their richer compatriois certainly might do something towards 
looting the bill, but even they could not meet »t in its entirety. No, 
there were symptoms of an organisation of the sort that the twentieth- 
century Arab communities, for all their achievements in other 
directions, were scarcely capable of launching for themselves. 

On top of that there was a ceaseless stream of propaganda pouring 
through the country. One met it at every turn. Even the dragomen 
spouted it. The main heads were so neatly marshalled, and varied 
so little from man to man that it was perfectly obvious they all 
originated from a common source. The stuff had been concocted 
by someone who had already had considerable experience in wider 
fields, and who knew from experience just how subtly woven words 
can sway the passions of men. 

It was right there that the little bits and pieces of the problem 
that had been teasing Keene began to fit into place. True, there 
were still gaps waiting to be filled in, but he was no longer groping 

in a haze. Enlightenment had come to him on certain aspects of 
his own particular puzzle. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

SPECULATION 

The man down in the valley had not moved since firing the shot, 
i-ie was still behind that hump in the ground that hid him from the 
eyes of the watchers up above. 

Keene and Peter had waited, expecting each instant to see him 
crawl away. His natural instinct, they assumed, would have been 
•Jk as much ground between himself and the scene of the attack 
with as little delay as possible, for it was not at all improbable that 
the men he had fired on would return with reinforcements. 
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As near as Keene could judge, nearly ten minutes ticked off 
without any sign of life showing in the little valley. He stirred un- 
easilv and eyed Peter. The interval had not been wasted entirely. 
Thev had filled in the period of forced inaction in making a hurried 
breakfast from the scraps that they had left from overnight. Peter’s 
jaws were still working as he munched his way steadily through 
some particularly glutinous local compound that Keene's sensibilities 
had already rejected. 

“ Well,” said Keene tentatively, “ I wonder what our sharp¬ 
shooting friend down below is waiting for ? Does he expect them 
to come back ? If he does, and intends to take on the whole bunch 
single-handed, he’s a braver man than I’ll ever be.” 

“ Foolhardy, not brave,” Peter grunted. 44 Never wait for your 
antagonist to come back to you. Go after him just when he expects 
to find you somewhere else. That’s strategy.” 

“ Or clairvoyancy,” Keene countered. “ How do you know 
where he expects you to be if you can’t read his mind ? ” 

“ I meant in a manner of speaking,” Peter said. 44 I’m not 
getting quite so woolly as you think.” 

Keene passed that over without comment. 44 Peter, he said, I # 
wonder if it would be worth while going down. You never know. 
We might surprise the gentleman in question. If we caught him and 
handled him tactfully I’ve no doubt he’d be able to tell us one or 
two things we’d like to know.” . „ , 

44 I dare say. There’s nothing like optimism, is there ? All the 
same. I'm ready and willing. But we’d better not both come at him 
from the same direction. If he acts rash and shoots one of us there’s 
always the other left to carry on.” 

44 Job’s comforter,” Keene said acidly. 

44 It's the spirit of the country,” Peter quipped back. “ He used 
to live round here somewhere, anyway. The man who comforted 
Job, I mean.” 

He rose to his feet and scanned the prospect. Even from that 
slightly increased elevation there was nothing interesting to be seen. 
The little valley lay to all appearances completely deserted. The 
wide road wound away into the distance, its ribbon-like expanse 
entirely bare of life. Silence brooded over the neighbourhood like 
a dark spirit. 

Keene ran his eye round the site of their camp. There were 
traces that a man could read with ease. But he preferred to leave 
them rather than waste time trying to efface them. He did not 
expect that he would be very successful, and, anyway, he did not 
think that it mattered much. They were not coming back. The 
vicinity would see them no more. Their intended course would 
carry them farther on in a south-easterly direction. 

44 We'll go,” he said calmly. 44 And, as you suggested, we’d be 
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wise to spread out and approach him from opposite sides. If that 
is at all possible,” he added as an afterthought. 

In the beginning the going was hard. Nature had broken the 
ground m such a way that it was difficult to secure a satisfactory 
toothoid Only a bom mountaineer or a goat could have negotiated 
some of the slopes in anything like comfort. But bv dint of hanging 
on with tooth and claw, and at times progressing on hands and 
jmees, they got over the worst of the scarp with nothing more than 
a tew odd scratches. Dust they accumulated in quantities, but since 
that merely heightened rather than detracted from the impression 
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in others, and he had to walk carefully. If he did not the ridge of 

a furrow would crumple under his foot. . 

Luckily, as he fancied, he was warned in time. On the first 
occasion it happened the stuff split into fragments beneath his 
weight. It was rotten and made no sound, but had it been a harder 
piece it might well have cracked off with a noise like a snapped twig. 

He stepped gingerly, moving forward in a curiously humped 
fashion, for there was just a chance that the man they were stalking 
might catch a glimpse of him over the shoulder of the rise. Apart 
from that his journey was lamentably lacking in interest. He gained 
the rise itself without anything untoward happening and commenced 
to edge slowly round it so that he would be in a position to rush 

the fellow the moment it was propitious. TT u 

He gained his objective and very stealthily took a peep. He could 
see the man now. He was lying flat out behind a boulder in such 
a way that he would have been half-hidden from the road. His 
rifle seemed to be stretched out in front of him. 

There was something so odd about the whole pose that Keene 
paused and stirred. The man did not move. He was still, un¬ 
naturally so. Keene bent down, picked up a small stone and 
deliberately threw it at the prostrate man. His aim was bad. it 
missed him, but hit the boulder and glanced off. . 

Keene waited tensely for the swift start of surprise, and the 
spasmodic automatic movement that would cant the rineup as'the 
man whirled round. But nothing of the sort happened. The fellow 
remained as he had been. He could not be both stone-deaf and 

blind. There was only one solution. . 

Keene started to walk towards him. Nevertheless he held his 
revolver ready. There was just the slimmest possible chance that 
there was some unexpected trickery here. Out of the corner ot his 
eye he saw Peter's head pop up for an instant on the other side, and 

he beckoned to him with his free hand. 

The little man's eyes widened in agitated astonishment, but he 
obeyed. His face asked a question as he tiptoed towards his friend, 

but Keene shook his head meaningly. , . 

They reached the man. Keene stretched out a hand and caught 
him by the shoulder. He did not move. He would never again move 
of his own volition. The rifle they now saw lay a foot or so away 
from his outstretched hand exactly as it must have fallen. 

“ He’s dead," said Peter as though he had just made a great 
discovery. There was a suggestion of chagrin in his voice too. He 
felt that all their elaborate arrangements to take the man by surprise 
had been wasted. Peter was a frugal soul in some respects. 

“ Yes, he is," Keene returned. " 1 suspected as much as soon as I 
saw him. It was luck more than markmanship that was responsible 
for it, though." 
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From what he had seen the men in the car had fired without 
taking proper aim of any sort. Possibly the bullet that had struck 
him had ricochetted from one of the rocks. The hole in his forehead 
looked rather more jagged than it would have had it been a direct 
hit. 

“ Well, he’s got his,” said Peter unfeelingly. “ It's the first case 
of poetic justice I’ve ever met. And all our precautions were wasted. 
We could just as easily have walked down quietly to have a look 
at him had we known.” 

“ We didn’t know,” Keene pointed out. 

” All right. Let's look him over now we’re here, anyway.” 

They did. There was ample reason for Keene's original mistake. 
The man was dressed as a shepherd, might easily have passed for 
one of those who tended their flocks and herd around Bethany. 
Perhaps he had done that to avoid attention, for there was some¬ 
thing about the cut of his face that made Keene feel tolerably 
certain he was from the desert. Indeed he doubted very much 
whether the man had been a native of Palestine at all. Most pro¬ 
bably he came from over the border. Even the barbed wire fences 
the authorities were putting up in places were not sufficient to deter 
some of the wilder spirits from the interior. Also there were places, 
unfortunately, where no fences of any kind were of avail. The nature 
of the ground made it impossible to erect them in a way that w ould 
be effective. 

Keene communicated his conclusions to Peter. 

• “ Bedouin ? ” said the little man. 

Keene shook his head. “ More likely a Kurd,” he said. “ Or 
possibly one of the Druses. I’m not too familiar with either tribe, 
so I can't be positive.” 

He took up the rifle and examined it with care. A maker’s name 
had been stamped on the metalwork about the magazine in the 
usual place, but now it was indecipherable. Someone had very 
carefully filed it out. 

He went right over the rifle after that. Every possible distinguish¬ 
ing mark seemed to have been erased. Keene smiled a trifle wearily 
at this discovery. The rifle’s late owner, or one of those who had 
handled its distribution, had suffered from an excess of caution. In 
a way they had defeated their own ends, and focused attention 
rather than avoided it. 

Keene, however, knew quite enough to be able to place the 
weapon. Unless he was grossly mistaken, its place of manufacture 
was situated roughly somewhere between twelve and fifteen hundred 
miles away to the west of where they were. Such a theory at any 
rate fitted in well with his own interpretation of the few items he 
had already discovered. 

The dead man had been plentifully supplied with ammunition. 
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Its point of origin was more clearly defined, provided ample evidence 
for Keene that his deduction had been correct. 

Peter straightened up suddenly from his contemplation oi tne 

rifle Keene had handed to him. 

“ There's a car coming along the road, he said warningly. 1 
can iust hear it, so it’s still some distance away. I shouldn t think 
we’d want to get caught here by the police—or any one else. 

“ No,” said Keene quickly. * Only there s nowhere else we can 

Then we'll have to hide behind this boulder and trust to luck, 

PC He dragged the body of the dead man back out of sight and the 
pair of them dropped down prone and flattened themselves out 
against the brown earth. As long as they remained absolutely 
motionless there was little likelihood of their being noticed. 

The road was quite near, they found, and they were able, by 
raising their heads a little, to command a good view of a fairly 
wide stretch of it. The car presently came into sight. It was heading 
towards Jerusalem. It was going at no great pace, in marked con- 
trast to the one from which the shots had been fired earlier in the 
day. The unpleasant idea occurred to Keene that this was perhaps 
a party sent out to scour the countryside for the sniper. Then he 
saw something that made him certain he had guessed wrong y. 

A par' from the driver there were only three people in the car. 
The folding hood had been let down, and it was now open to the 
sun and air. Of the three passengers one, he thought, was a woman. 
Though he was not close enough to see her distinctly, he fancied she 
bore a resemblance to the lady in tweeds who had passed them with 

the tourist party the previous day. 

Tweeds were certainly not a usual wear at that time of the year. 
Most of the tourist women preferred washable striped print trocks. 
For one thing thev were much cooler. But for any one who did 
not mind the heat, tweeds were undoubtedly more serviceable. 

The car had passed on and out of their ken before he had quite 
made up his mind whether the resemblance was real or imagined. 
The girl had given him no chance to see her more closely. Her face 
had beer, turned away, even though she was on the side oi the car 
nearer to him, and she appeared to be speaking to her companions. 
One of the two men had his head bent down as though he were 
pondering dv^eply on her words, and the leatures of the other were 
obscured by them both. No doubt their exact juxtaposition was 
purely accidental, but had they set out deliberately to avoid 
recognition they could not have placed themselves m better 

positions. , _ . 

Keene waited until he could no longer hear even the faintest purr 

of sound from the car's engines. Then he moved. 
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“ It seems to have gone,” he said to Peter in his normal tone 
of voice. 

“ It does,” said Peter. “ But for how long ? ” 

” Still sceptical then ? ” 

44 Not entirely. I’m merely playing safe. Still, there was one 
thing about it that made me wonder.” 

“ What was that ? ” Keene asked curiously. 

“ Just that the car seemed to be going rather slowly. I’d an idea 
that travellers in these latitudes usually scurried, mainly because 
of the danger from snipers.” 

“ Perhaps.” Keene made the concession. “ But it’s not every one 
who runs the risk,” he enlarged. “ I’ve never yet heard of any 
tourists being attacked. Until I do I’m ready to believe that it's 
only the police, or members of the rival factions, who get shot up. 
Why ? Did you think they might be looking for something or 
soQieone ? ” 

Peter nodded. “ I should have known better,” he said oddly. 
44 But perhaps it was the proximity of this chap ”—he jerked his 
head towards the dead man—” that put the thought into my mind.” 

44 That's qui.te likely. But there's one other thing. Do you think 
you recognised any one in that car ? ” 

44 The lady’s dress seemed familiar,” Peter said after a short pause 
for reflection. ” I couldn’t see her face, so naturally I couldn't be 
sure. Somehow, though, she reminded me vaguely of the one we 
saw in the car yesterday when we were passing that communal farm. 
Am I right ? ” 

4t I don’t know. But it's queer that I had a feeling, too, that I'd 
seen her before. But it certainly wasn't the same car.” 

“ You noticed that 7 ” 

44 1 did. For all that, I don’t see why it should interest us. We’ve 
other things to do. The first and most important is to get away 
from here. And we may really have someone coming along to 
investigate shortly. It's quite conceivable that this fellow has pals 
in the neighbourhood. Ii so they may begin to wonder presently 
what has happened to him.” 

44 And attribute his decease to us,” Peter amended. ” Quite. I’d 
rather not be blamed for anything I haven’t done. Have we finished 
with him ? ” 

44 I hope so,” Keene said piously. ” There’s certainly nothing on 
him from which we can extract any further information. These chaps 
never seem to darry papers of any sort. Possibly they’re wise in that.” 

He stared contemplatively down at the dead man before he. spoke 
again. V’ d like to tokc that rifle wilh us,” he said wistfully. 

Apart from its evidential value it seems such a pity to leave it 
here. All the same, better not take it. Somebody might ask us 
where we got it.” 
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“ I wouldn’t have it as a gift, even as evidence," Peter said firmly. 
“ it may be all right with 4 vou, but I've been brought up to believe 
that it's unlucky to make use of a dead man’s things. Now, come 
on before vou change your mind and do something silly. 

He began to make his wav back in the direction from which the 
dead Arab must have come. Keene hesitated a moment, then 
squared his shoulders as though he had reached a decision, and 
hurried off after him. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


ENCOUNTER 

The place was not much more than a village, it seemed. Keene 
made no attempt to count the houses, but they appeared to be 
comparativelv few in number. The inn itself impressed him as not 
being the best specimen of its kind. Still, it was the most imposing 
building in the vicinity, which was not saying much. II: had no 
competition, anywav. "Hie one good thing about it, from the point 
of view of the two travellers, was that they were the only guests 

That was not always the case, the landlord explained hastily, as 
though this were a defect for which he might be held accountable. 
Only last night, for instance, he had had to turn a party away from 
the doors—a part of Roumis who, instead of having made arrange¬ 
ments for accommodation through one of the travel agencies, had 

preferred to seek it for themselves as they went. 

“ As Allah lives," Keene said flowerily, tha ^ must be the same 
party that passed us yesterday on the road from El-Kuds. He gave 

Jerusalem its commoner Arab name. 

“ Not so," said the landlord. "They were returning there, not 
coming from it. Two men and a woman. The woman was unveiled, 
of course as is the fashion with the Roumis. Also, she had bold eyes. 

He smirked. Outwardly he might disapprove, but there was no 
doubt that he was still something of a roue at heart. 

Keene and Peter exchanged quick, meaning glances. Before their 
entry into the place they had spruced themselves up a little at a 
neighbouring stream. They no longer looked as disreputable as they 
had appeared on the road. They were as clean and neat as custom 
required, for they had had no wish to be refused lodgings on the 
ground of their appearance. 

" It would not be* the same," Keene said steadily, though he was 
pretty sure that the opposite was the case. It seemed queer to him, 
though, that this particular tourist young woman should have 
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crossed their trail so often in the last twenty-four hours, particularly 
when he was on the track of another young lady. Now, had it been 
the veiled one that they called “ The Gazelle,” he would have felt 
rather more hopeful. 

For the first time since starting out he began to fee! that Arak's 
•I* P ’u a ” er a **’ m *£ht not be so accurate as he had anticipated. What 
tf the man had unintentionally misled them ? It would be the irony 
of fate if he had lost his life while passing on information that later 
events were to prove valueless. 

The place certainly did not seem the kind to attract conspirators 
'of any sort. The Arabs of the community were probablv far more 
concerned with trying to scratch a meagre living from the parched 
soil than with any scheme for overthrowing the government as at 
present constituted. The few of them Keene had noticed hardly 
looked as though they had enough stamina to go gunning for 
rabbits. 


He tinkered with the idea that the whole thing might be an 
elaborate trap deliberately baited for him and Peter. But the very 
tact ot its elaborateness militated against that. They could have 
been put out of action much more quickly in far simpler ways. 
That several attempts had already ended in failure was no assurance 
that another one would not succeed. 

Another possibility, however, was that Arak had garbled his 
notes, perhaps deduced rather more than he had heard. That was 
more likely, though against this was the knowledge that Arak 
hitherto had always proved reliable and most meticulously accurate. 

Finally Keene gave up trying to speculate. The situation was one 
ot those that must be left to work itself out. 

They had arrived early, had an hour or two to spare before sun¬ 
down, so Keene decided they could not spend the time better than 
in acquainting themselves with the character of the surrounding 
country. After all, it was knowledge that might prove valuable 
later on. They went for a stroll. 

There was no village street that mattered. The houses were 
separated from each other by mere tracks. Tattered, nearly naked 
children played about in the waning sun. Weedy-Iooking elders 
passed and re-passed on what were presumably their lawful occasions. 
Une and all gave the two new-comers the ceremonial greetings, but 
beyond that took little notice of them. There was none of the slant- 
eyed cunosity one would have found in the cities. 

A little way beyond the village they passed a British patrol officer 
on a motor-cycle. He looked curiously at them as he whirled by, 
Keene thought, and when the Secret Service man glanced quickly 
*5? sh ® ulder be saw that the other was turning and coming 
back after them. Something about them had evidently excited his 
suspicions. 
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“ We're for it, Peter,” Keene said hurriedly, in a low voice. 
“That patrolman is returning. It’s not so much what he may do 
that matters as the fact that someone might see us talking to him 

and draw a total incorrect conclusion.” , . e . 

“ Such as,” said Peter virtuously, that we re m the pay of the 

authorities. That would be asking"for trouble. 

“ Hush, Peter,” Keene said tensely. Here he comes. Let me 
handle this. 1 don't think there's much need to worry. We seem 

to have the prospect to ourselves.” . , . . ... 

The motor-cycle slowed down as it approached, drew level with 
them, and the man swerved his machine in so that his front wheel 

b ^You 1 two men don't belong here,” he said without preliminary. 

** Who are you, and where do you come from ? . 

Somehow his Arabic had taken on a crisp, curt, official tone. It 
was one that would have offended the average dweller of the desert 
beyond all hope of apology. But Keene merely smiled. 

“ We come from England,” he said smoothly in his own tongue, 

and the other glanced up sharply at him. 

“ You do ? ” he said incredulously. Who are you, anyway ? 

“ Here, this will tell you,” Keene said swiftly; and with some¬ 
thing of the air of a conjurer extracting a rabbit from a hat he thrust 
his identity card into the man's gloved hand. As he did so he con¬ 
trived to alter his position so that his body screened the action from 
the view of any one in the village. Peter, alertly aware of what was 

transpiring, moved in a little closer. . . . 

The patrolman took the card dubiously, but the grim official 
expression of his face gradually relaxed as he perused it. 

“ I've heard of you,” he said in a more friendly tone as he handed 
the pasteboard back. “ I’ve been asked to do what I can for yoiL 
“ So Inspector Colver telephoned through to you, after all ( 

Keene said questioningly. ......... . „ *v> rm, 

“ No,” said the other incisively, he did not. By the way, mv 

name is Settar. He sent me a note, which perhaps was just as well. 

1 received it* vou see, A phone message wouldn t have got through. 

“ No ? ” said Keene encouragingly. . . 

“No.” The other was quite emphatic about it, rather irritated 

too, if his looks were anything to go by. “ You see, he explained, 

“ the lines have been cut.” . . . _ 

Keene glanced automatically up at the sagging wires strung over¬ 
head between the posts, then turned and followed them with his 
eye on their way back to the village. For the first time he noticed 
that there was one section with a gap where no wires showed. 

“ And on the other side of the village, too,” Settar pointed out. 
“ They've isolated us, cut communications both ways, and nothing 
can be done about it until a repair gang is sent along. Lord knows 
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when that will be,” he added gloomily. “ They have their work cut 
out as it is. This sort of thing is constantly happening all up and 
down the country.” 

‘‘ So I’ve heard,” said Keene conversationally. 

‘‘And you’ve been told no more than the plain, blunt truth. 
Though why we here should be particularly selected for a double 
dose of it, I don’t know. We’re not quite so important as all that. 
But, for one thing. I’d say it was just sheer devilment.” 

“ And what’s that one thing ? ” Keene asked quickly, though he 
iancied he already knew the answer. 

“ The fact of you two coming here,” Settar said deliberately “ It 
makes me wonder if anything really important is afoot.” 

“ And what if there is ? ” 

‘‘ Is there ? ” said the other eagerly. " Because if there is I’d like 
to be in it. I ve only a small patrol here, but I wouldn’t be at all 
surprised if it couldn’t give a good account of nself should the need 
arise. Do you think it will ? ” 

‘‘ I m rather afraid it may,” Keene said sombrely. “ Peter and I 
are a sort of stormy petrels. When you see us about you can guess 
that something is scheduled to happen. Either someone’s well-laid 
plans get knocked kite-high, or else we run the risk of being 
murdered. As the latter hasn’t occurred to date, you can draw your 
own conclusions as to what has.” 

• " Jbeanswer to that’s plain enough, then,” said the other with an 
air of relief. So far you’ve been both successful and lucky. Here's 
hoping that your luck lasts.” 

We 11 need it all,” Keene said smilingly. Then without warning 

ms voice dropped, and a sullen expression came out and sat on his 
lace- 

.. O ’p er , e ’ s . a man coming towards us,” he mouthed swiftlv. 

Better Io<pk as though you’re hauling us over the coals. A bit of 
bullying might go down well. I’m not sure what the fellow is so 
just in case, you’d be wise to be giving us the rough edge of your 
tongue when he passes.” s J 

Settar grasped the situation with an admirable promptitude. He 
did not even look over his shoulder in the new-comer’s direction, 
ft* u 6 ? 116 from his ready response that his ears were 

l ° b r®f. kin g P°mt. He began to talk roughly, raspingly. 
me burden of his subject was a suspicion that they were carrying 
concealed arms. y h 

too muchi^pirf^” '' he Sa ' d in * hurried whisper. “ but don’t show 

Keene took the cue “ Protector of the poor,” he whined, ” we 
are honest, dependable men, well meaning, but poor. My old 
father and I are travelling—on foot because of our great poverty— 
to visit certain relatives of ours who live far to the southward near 
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Petra. What should we want with arms, who can hardly afford to 

buy food, even ? ” . 

* I don’t believe you,” Settar retorted. “ You look decidedly 
suspicious to me. Why did you try to slink away out of sight the 
moment you saw me?” 

44 Effendiy we did not.” said Keene in a hurt way. “ But if we 
did,” he went on inconsistently, 44 it was because we had been told 
that the police would demand of us money before they would let 
us pass. Hence we have been trying to avoid all villages where there 
are policemen. We are poor men, and cannot pay bribes, however 
much we would like to.” 

The stranger had reached them now. He passed while Keene was 
still speaking, and a queer smile fluttered over his face for an 
instant. Beyond that and the curious, almost contemptuous glance 
he flung the little group, he took no notice of them. He seemed in 
many ways rather different from the ordinary run of villagers. 
There was about him a certain dignity, more than a hint of breeding. 
Had he been riding instead of walking, Keene would have put him 
down as a local Arab magnate—a landowner, perhaps. 

Keene went on whining out a mixture of apologies, expostulations, 
protests and pleas until he was certain the man had passed beyond 
earshot. Then : 

“ We can drop this foolery, I fancy,” he said, abruptly falling 
into English. 44 He can’t hear us now.” 

44 No,” said Settar, still following the retreating figure with his 
eves. 44 He’d be something of a miracle if he could.” 

’ 44 Know him at all ? ” Keene said jerkily. 

44 I'm afraid not. Why ? ” 

44 He looked like a local nabob to me.” 

44 He did give me that impression, too, now you mention it. But 
I’m certain I’ve never seen him before. And that’s rather a curious 
thing. I know most of the local big-wigs, by sight, if not personally, 
mainly because it’s part of my job to keep an eye on them. I wonder 
if I should check up on him ? ” 

44 Is there any reason why not ? ” 

44 Only that he might be touchy and resent it. So many of them. 
are. And the annoying part of it is that they’re not all disaffected, 
so one has to handle them carefully. It means all the difference 
between having them friendly and turning a man who otherwise 
would help you into a bitter enemy. In short, you can’t be too 

tactful.” . Li L . 

44 At the risk of letting a man, who may possibly be wanted, get 

away with it ? ” Keene’s eyebrows went up. 

44 That’s the rub,” said the other unhappily. “ I’ve got to work by 
the light of such brains as Nature has given me.” 

44 1 see your difficulty,” Keene agreed. “ And I’m rather afraid 
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• * | ■ you. You'll have to form your own 

judgment on his responses to you. He surely can’t resent vou merely 
talking to him.” 

“Maybe not,” said the other. “At least I think it’s worth a 
trial. Thanks for the suggestion.” 

He wheeled his cycle round, for there was hardly room to turn 
at that point in the path. 

“ y. ou boys take care of yourselves,” he said. 44 1 wouldn't like 
anything to happen to you. And if there's anything 1 can do in the 
way of helping you . . . The trouble is that I have rather a larre 
area to cover here, and now the lines are down there’s a possibility 
of so me of the locals getting out of hand. They don't mean much 
harm, but they can cause a whole lot of annovance. That's the 
worst of this country. Give me a quiet life. Bv the way, I forgot 
V hether you were st oPP>ng here or just going through.” 

.* a r ? st °PP in 8 here f o.r the night at least,” Keene told him. 

At the inn. Then he hesitated. Perhaps he should tell the other 
a little more. It would do no harm and might be productive of 
some good if the authorities were able to check up on their move¬ 
ments point by point. 

” We anticipate going on in the morning,” he explained. 44 As 
tar as we know, we’re bound for a place somewhere round the south 
end of the Dead Sea. As near as I can make out, we’ll probably 
in die end bring up in the vicinity of El-Lisdn .” 

‘There’s nothing there,” said the other crushingly. 41 It’s about 
as desolate a place as one could wish for. You won't find . . .” He 
broke oft and stared contemplatively at them before adding, 44 Any¬ 
way, I won’t ask you what you’re after, or hope to get there. You 
know your own business best.” 

^ He stopped and looked up and down the road. 44 Be careful of 
Ahmed that s the landlord of the inn,” he said warninglv. 44 He’s 
an old scoundrel, I believe. If all I’ve been told is true, he’ll trv to 

steal the boots off you. I don’t suppose you’re quite as penniless 
as you tried to make out ? ” 

sh ^A h ] s sm 'bngJy. 44 Not by a long chalk,” he said 
cneeriuHy. And there s one other point. You were quite right in 
accusing us of carrying concealed arms.” 

c rt S rt tta L Ch u UCk,ed * 4 glad to hear he ^id. 44 I won’t worry 

s°lv™ Ch S^ou soonVgain?? the me3nS *° defend y0ur ’ 

dow h n%he%ath S bLck e to d theV 0 illagi. and ‘ he maChme went coufihin 2 

“ e Ni e nt C iT’, l v Ufe * * 5° *? ack ’ to ° ? ” he asked curiously. 

Not yet Keene said with decision. 44 It might look odd if we 

c °™. e out mcrcl y for the sake of meeting 
Settar and having a talk with him. People are always ready to draw 
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the^wrong conclusions. Let’s stroll a bit farther. There’s still time 
to get back before dark.” 

Peter shivered slightly. “ That—getting back before dark—is the 
one thing we'd better be sure about,” he said uneasily. 

Keene glanced quickly at him. Such an attitude was clearly 
unlike Peter. “ What is it ? ” he said. 44 Afraid of the dark ? ” 

44 No.” Peter was trying to be sturdy about it. “ Only I have that 
queer feeling. What do you call it ? A goose walking over one’s 
grave, isn’t it ? ” 

“ That’s the popular name for it. Or you can say you're feeling 
4 fey.* Are you ? ” 

Peter nodded miserably. 44 It’s just as though something's going 
to happen,” he explained. 44 It cuts right across one’s common 
sense/* 

44 Let common sense take charge instead, then,” Keene said 
smoothly. 44 We've enough trouble to face in the ordinary way, 
Peter, without conjuring up imaginary dangers. Perhaps it was what 
Settar said about Ahmed that started the idea working in your 
mind.” 

" No, it wasn’t that,” Peter declared. 44 1 can trace it back to 
the moment that fellow passed us when we were talking.” 

44 The power of suggestion,” Keene told him. 44 Let it get to work 
and suggest something more pleasant to you.” 

i*^ter shrugged and made no comment, but for the rest of the 
walk he remained plunged gloomily in his own thoughts. His mood 
infected Keene. Though he tried to shake himself free of it, he was 
not as successful as he could have washed. And the interior of the 
inn when they returned to it did nothing to relieve their minds. It 
was a gloomy old place, uncomfortable by western standards, and 
the food they had perforce to eat by virtue of the parts they were 
playing was not the kind to appeal to their palates. There was a 
rich, fatty greasiness about it that revolted them both, Peter, 
curiously enough, to a lesser degree. The coffee, however, was, 
surprisingly enough, exceptionally good, did much to make up for 
the deficiencies in other directions. Keene, perhaps because there 
was no hope of getting any such thing in the place, began to think 
longingly of beer. He visualised huge quantities of it. 

More than once when he looked round unexpectedly and caught 
the landlord staring at them he fancied there was a queer expression 
in the man’s eyes. It always vanished, though, as soon as the fellow 
became aware Keene was watching him. The Englishman began to 
wonder if he, too, was falling a victim to the power of suggestion. 
If he did not watch himself, he might end up by peopling the 
shadows with emanations of his own thoughts. 

They retired early. They were tired, wished to be out and on their 
way as soon as possible after daybreak. Apart from that, there was 
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nothing much else they could do to pass the time. Keene had 
smoked the cigarettes of the country—much as he would have 
liked it, he dared not produce his pipe—until his mouth felt dry and 
tart, and the heavy, oppressive scent of the local tobacco hung in 
the air like a pall. 

They disposed themselves to sleep, Arab fashion. There was no 
lock on the door of the room, no way of bolting it, and even Peter's 
ingenuity for once failed to evolve a means of closing it so as to 
exclude possible intruders. They would have to depend on their 
own instinct to give them warning in time, should any one be 
tempted to enter while they were asleep. 

Peter did suggest that they should take watch and watch about, 
but Keene negatived the idea after some thought. He did not think 
the possibility of danger was as great as that. The most they had 
to fear, he considered, was that some sneak thief would try to 
purloin their few belongings. And as those they most valued were 
concealed on their persons, it would be difficult to do that without 
awaking them. 

Peter had the happy knack of being able to drop off to sleep the 
instant he put his head down; but Keene, tired though he was, 
remained awake for some time longer. But at last the fatigues of 
the day got the upper hand, and he slid gently into unconsciousness. 

In his dreams he heard sounds that made him think that the patrol 
officer was about late. Once he woke up suddenly, quite certain that 
the motor-cycle had roared explosively past the inn door. Peter had 
heard it, too. He was wide awake, and spoke to Keene in whispers. 

“ I suppose Settar has to do it,” he grumbled. “ The call of duty, 
and all that. But he needn’t have left his cut-out wide open. That’s 
what I thought it sounded like, though you know how a noise gets 
distorted when it’s the sort of thing that wakes you up. Distorted 
and magnified. All the same, he might realise that there are people 
in the village who do like to sleep when they go to bed.” 

Keene said something he hoped was soothing, but Peter merely 
turned over on his side and growled away to himself. Presently that 
ceased, to be replaced by a gentle snoring. Keene fern owed his 
example much quicker than he had expected. 

. It was a noise of a different kind that finally jerked him wide-eyed 
right out of his slumbers, that and something bright that made him 
blink the next instant. Someone was shining the light of an electric 
torch right on him and Peter. The beam seemed like a tenuous 
stretched out to hook them up off the floor. Keene made a 
swift instinctive dive for his revoler, but a voice halted the movement 
midway. 

. None of that now, Mr. Keene,” it snarled. 44 Put your hands 
right up above your head, where I can see them. And that goes for 
you, too, whatever your name is.” 
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The latter was apparently flung at Peter. Keene started con¬ 
vulsively. He had heard that voice before, could positively identify 
it, though now it carried more assurance than when he had beard 
it last. It was that of the young man called Daoud. 

His eyes were fast growing accustomed to the light now, and he 
was beginning to find that he could pick figures out of the gloom 
behind the torch. The door of the room stood wide open. Grouped 
round the entrance on the inside were half a dozen men. They were 
all dressed in one variety or another of Arab costume. Ail were 
armed, too, not with the hitherto ubiquitous rifle, but with a 
revolver apiece. 

Keene's heart sank at the sight. Against such odds, he could not 
possibly hope to make a stand. And since no sound had come from 
Peter, he became acutely aware that his colleague had also been 
taken completely by surprise. Even instinct, that strange sixth sense 
that warns one of approaching danger, must have its moments when 
it fails to function. 

“ Get up,” said the voice of Daoud. He spoke with authority. 
“ You’re coming with us, and we haven't any time to waste. We’ve 
a deal of ground to cover before it gets light again.” 

Seeing that there, was nothing else for it, Keene climbed shakily 
tp his feet, and as he turned his head became aware that Peter had 
risen up beside him. The little man’s hands were held rigidly in the 
air, and his face was clearly outlined by that circle of white light 
that streamed from the torch. He looked disgusted, chagrined to 
the innermost fibre of his being, as though he had inadvertently 
swallowed something that had left a nastv taste in his mouth. 
Clearly he was feeling anything but pleased with himself. 

“ What,” said Keene, ” is the meaning of this ? ” 

The words sounded trite enough even as he uttered them, but the 
truth was that he could think of nothing else to say. 

“ You'll know- that soon enough,” Daoud replied curtly : “ per¬ 
haps too soon for your comfort.” 

Indeed ? Well, then, where are you taking us ? ” 

‘‘To meet someone I’ve a feeling you’ve been anxious to make 
contact with for some time.” 

“ Who?” 

“ Never mind,” Daoud snapped. “ I can’t waste time answering 
any more questions.” 

That he had evaded rather than answered them did not seem to 
have occurred to him. Yet the change in him was remarkable. 
That other night he had cringed in the presence of the girl and the 
man whom Keene now assumed was the one known as Et-ttibi. 
Now he was immensely sure of himself. Perhaps he had been given 
a measure of responsibility, and the knowledge that he had to act 
on his own initiative had done him good. 
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✓ Without turning, he issued a command to his followers. It was 
in Arabic, and the two prisoners understood its purport at once. 
Keene winced at the proposed indignity, then braced himself to 
face it. Opposition at this stage was unthinkable. It could only lead 
to worse treatment at the hands of his captors. 

So he stood steadfast while the two men advanced and began 
roughly to search him. He felt bereft of all hope once his revolver 
was taken from him. The rest didn’t matter so much. The one bright 
spot was that they did not come across his identity card. That he 
had tucked away for the night in a place where it could not be found 
unless he was stripped. They certainly would not do that now, 
though it might come later. Time forbade a more leisurely examina¬ 
tion at the moment. 

Then they turned their attention to Peter. The little man, taking 
his immediate cue from Keene, made no show of resistance. Next 
the two men stepped back, handing their plunder over to Daoud, 
who promptly slid the revolvers away out of sight somewhere in the 
folds of his djellab. 

Keene noticed that all along the pair had been careful to make no 
movement that would place them between their captives and the 
armed men who were covering the latter. The precision with which 
they carried out their instructions was utterly un-Arab-like. There 
was something oddly reminiscent of totalitarian training in the wav 
they jumped to obey orders. 

“ It’s come at last,” Keene said sadly. He let the words trickle 
out of the corner of his mouth, the old trick of a convict speaking 
to a companion under the watchful eye of a warder. 

But Daoud’s ears evidently had nothing wrong with them. 
Faint as was the sound Keene had made, he must have heard 
it. 

“ No talking ! ” he snapped. “ That’s an order. If either of you 
dares open his mouth again without permission I’ll put a bullet 
through him. You understand that ? I mean it.” 

Keene felt as though something was ready to burst inside of him, 
but he bottled up his wrath and hoped despondently that a time 
might come when he would be given the chance to vent it in the 
way he would like best. 

Peter’s face had turned cold and impassive, might have been 
carven from stone, and his eyes had gone hard and beady-black. 
Keene knew that expression of old. The little man was in the grip 
of a chill anger. Given the slightest opening, he might be tempted 
to run amok. When he was like that it was no good saying anything. 
Words were of no avail. Hither the fit would pass or else someone— 
possibly Peter himself—would get hurt. 

Daoud issued another low-voiced order to his men. Before Keene 
quite realised what was intended, he found himself seized. Cords 
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were swiftly and scientifically knotted about his wrists. He was left 
so that he could walk, but otherwise he was helpless. 

-Peter attempted to struggle. The look on his face was so decidedly 
ugly now that Keene felt his mouth going dry with sheer appre¬ 
hension. But the others had apparently anticipated some resistance 
in this instance. The moment Peter showed fight, a third man who 
had joined the other two leaned over and tapped the little man on 
the head with the butt of his revolver. 

Peter subsided into the arms of the two who had seized him. 

“ You see," said Daoud ominously, “ what happens if you do not 
obey implicitly ? Next time it will be a bullet." 

Not this time, though, Keene thought, perhaps because the sound 
of a shot would echo through the village. That set an idea in motion 
in his mind. If he shouted, would his voice reach Settar—or, failing 
him, any members of the patrol ? He fancied not. The report of a 
fire-arm might carry as far as the station, but the sound of a human 
voice would most definitely not. Anyway, as a last resort his captors 
would most probably shoot him and Peter and vanish before help 
could arrive. As it Was, it seemed fairly certain that the two of 
them were not going to be killed immediately, and providing that 
they behaved, would be treated with reasonable consideration. 

“ We go now," Daoud said next. 

Two of the men slipped behind the prisoners. At a sign from 
their leader each of them gave his particular charge an admonitory 
prod. Keene received his on the edge of the ribs, which did nothing 
to make him feel more amiably disposed. The little group began to 
move gloomilv through the open doorway. 

A shutting sound outside caught Keene's attention, and he looked 
round. The iandlord was standing in the shadows of the hall. His 
face was just barely visible in the oblique gleam from the torch. He 
appeared'to be frightened and rather shaken. Daoud saw him, went 
up and spoke a few words in a low voice. The man cringed away 
from him as though in mortal fear, then scuttled back into the 
darkness like some gigantic spider as Daoud left him. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

MYSTERY LADY 

A car stood outside, and beside it, mounting guard, was an armed 
man with a rifle. The sheer audacity of it ali struck Keene like a 
blow between the eyes. What, he wondered, could the patrol people 
possibly have been doing while all this was going on ? 

He received his answer much quicker than he had expected. 
Daoud gave a shrill penetrating whistle, and a man came running 
from the direction where Keene knew the police station to be. 

Daoud volleyed a machine-gun fire of questions at him, and the 
man answered briskly. Keene strained his ears trying to hear. He 
could not catch much, but from the little he did pick up he was able 
to piece together a good deal of the rest—enough at any rate to 
make the situation fairly plain to him. 

There was a reason why the patrol could not have come to his 
l help even had he been in a position to raise the alarm. Daoud had 
foreseen the possibility of police interference, and had taken steps 
to immobilise it at the outside. Somehow he had managed to take 
the members by surprise, had overcome and tied them up before 
they could offer any resistance, and then had left a man on guard 
just to make sure that none of them managed to wriggle free of 
their bonds. 

But what he could not learn for certain was whether or not 
Settar was amongst the number. He supposed the man would be 
in any case. Then he remembered the sounds he had heard earlier 
in the night, when he had attributed them to the motor-cycle, and 
did not feel quite so sure about anything. 

“Get in,” said Daoud, pointing to the back of the car. It was a 
large machine, could hold the nine of them, though not with com¬ 
fort. Somehow they were all packed in, and then the machine 
started off. It raced through the night like a frightened thing. They 
showed no lights, but the driver seemed to know the road like the 
palm of his hand. 

For a time Keene breathed uneasily. At every turn he fancied 
they were going to hit something, but somehow they never did, 
though they had one or two nariow shaves. 

At one cross-roads they were challenged by a police patrol that 
some unexplained business had taken abroad during the night 
hours. The cai did not stop. The driver simply acceleralcd, and the 
machine leaped forward like a shot from a gun. The startled police 
scattered, then the man wheeled, threw his rifle to his shoulder and 

i E 
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fired. The bullet must have gone wide, for there was no indication 

that it had hit the car. . , . r 

But surely they could not hope to get away with it, Keene lelt. 
The patrol would wire on ahead and have them stopped elsewhere. 
They would have the number of the machine. 

Daoud must have read his thoughts. “ You needn’t build up any 
hopes,” he said quietly to Keene. “ The wires are cut in so many 
directions that they'll be days repairing them. Anyway, you may 
have noticed that we have no number plates on the car.” 

Keene had not. Now that he was told, he could not help marvel¬ 
ling at the daring way in which the raid had been earned out. Every 
contingency of which one could possibly think seemed to have been 
provided for. At any other time he would have felt flattered that so 
much attention had been devoted to Peter and himself. Now the 
knowledge merely served to make him feel vastly uneasy. If he 
read the indications aright, the pair of them were regarded as much 
more important in the scheme ol things than they had thought uiey 

were themselves. _ , , _ , 

After some little time the car turned off the road. The new track 
was nothing more than a path just wide enough to take the machine. 
It made harder going here, bumped and slithered in places, and 
more than once it seemed as though the springs could not survive 
the shocks they were receiving. 

They came at last to a region of rocks. The car could go no 
farther. Or so it seemed. But in this Keene presently saw that he 
was mistaken. There was a narrow way over the hard, sun-baked 
earth between huge boulders. They crept through them at a snail s 
pace compared with their former speed, often with barely an inch 
to spare on either side. The skill of the driver must have been little 
short of miraculous. Daoud could not forbear from explaining with 
a gloating note in his voice. Perhaps he guessed that he was thereby 
increasing Keene’s discomfiture. 

“ This is a short way,” he said. They would never suspect us 
of taking it, for they regard it as impracticable. Pei haps it was once. 
But we set men to work to clear the worst of it, not more than three 
or four at a time. Since they worked mostly at night, they were 
never noticed. It took weeks to make it traversable, but the result 

was worth it.” „ . , „ 

Thev took well over half an hour passing through the rocky 

section, though it could not have been more than thro? miles in 

extent at the outside. After that they came to ground that ottered 


better travelling. „ , -__ „ 

It was a considerable time later before they emerged again on to a 
road, however. By then there was a faint light in the eastern sky. 

Dawn was not so far off. _ , 

“ We’M be at our destination before sunrise, Daoud declared. 
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“ It's not so far to go now. In a little you’ll get vour first glimpse 
of El-Lisan." 

For some reason he was in a loquacious mood now, probably 
because he was feeling pleased with himself for having brought off 
the coup so successfullv. It was a mood that Keene leit should be 
encouraged. Hadn't the girl—or was it Et-tdhi —said that Daoud’s 
tongue was an uncontrollable member ? Or something to that 

effect ? . . 

44 El-Lisdn ? " Keene repeated. “ That means ‘ The Tongue in 

English, doesn't it ? " 

Daoud nodded. “ It does." 

44 Then we're somewhere near the Dead Sea ? ’’ 

“ No, we're not." Daoud glanced at him shrewdly. “ I know 
what you’re thinking. But that's not the El-Lisdn I mean.^ You won t 
find ours marked on any map)—under that name. It s—it s He 

seemed to be tumbling for the right word ; even when he spoke 
bad not got the exact one he wanted. 44 It’s metaphorical, he said. 
44 The place from which the orders are given." . 

Keene caught the allusion, though he privately thought it rather 


far-fetched. 

44 What orders ? " he asked curiously. 

1 44 Those that we obey." 

44 Oh. And who gives them ? " . . „ 

Daoud looked round in a peculiar way. I am talking too much, 
he said. 44 I must not tell you more. Shortly you will see tor 

^He^ould say no more, and after one or two abortive attempts 

to get him to speak again Keene gave up the effort 

Twenty minutes later the car began to show signs of slowing 
down. Keene looked anxiously about. He could see rio signs or 
any human habitation. The only thing to break the monotony of 
the^ surroundings was a castellated rock that tose sheerly from the 
ground. It was exactly the same colour as the earth about it but 
obviously it was a natural formation, the result of some vast up¬ 
heaval of the land <eons ago. - 

The sight of it set Daoud’s tongue going again. No doubt he felt 

that as long as he managed to keep off controversial subjects he 

could do not harm in spilling information. t , , *u e 

44 There are caves there," he said, pointing to the rock but the 

place is so desolate that no one ever comes here. He has scaled up 

m< He stopped, just as he appeared to be verging on the indiscreet. 

44 He ? " said Keene questiomngly. Who s that ( 

»* Tsl^ver mind " said Daoud shortly. , _ 

Keene did not pursue the subject. But his thoughts w ^h!»»2l 
now. Could He be that mysterious El-Khdngi Peter had once heard 
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them refer to? More than likely. Translated freely as “ The Inn- 
Keeper,** the name seemed fantastic. Even so, it was quite in 
keeping with the nomenclature these peculiar people seemed to 
have adopted. 

The car stopped, after turning as though it were going to go right 
through the wall of rock. Keene could not rid himself of the idea 
that any moment now a garage door would open and the machine 
drive straight in. 

Daoud bent forward and whispered something to one of the men 
in the front seat The fellow nodded to shpw that he understood, 
got down and walked right up to the rock itself. Keene could not 
see what he did, but the result was plain enough. A section of the 
rock swung inwards, and it was only then Keene realised that it 
was a cleverly contrived door, its outward side so designed that it 
was indistinguishable from the rock of which it seemed to be part. 

At a signal from the man in the opening the car drove straight 
through into a spacious chamber that once must have been a large 
cave. The door swung to behind them, and momentarily they were 
plunged into darkness. It was then Keene understood of what Doaud 
must have been thinking when he had spoken about some of the 
caves being sealed. . « 

No one moved for a second or so, then a little spark grew out 
of the gloom and brightened into a steady flame. Someone had 
found and lighted a lamp. . ’ 

At first it struck Keene as rather peculiar that this place had 
remained hidden for so long. Then he recalled the centuries of 
misrule from which the land had suffered in the past. Many secrets 
must have been found and lost in those days. The British had been 
in occupation only since the war, and the greater part of their time 
and energies had been taken up in attempts at local pacification. 
If the rock had been noticed at all it had been passed by. Apparently 
it had no commercial or tourist value that could be capitalised. It 
had remained for a stranger to probe its secrets and turn them to his 

own purposes. . 

It was quite possible, however, that the Arabs of this section had 
long known of its existence, but had kept the knowledge a secret 
amongst themselves until the turn of events in Palestine had moved 

them to make use of it. ... , , . ~,, . 

“ Get out.** Keene felt himself being prodded out of the car by 
Daoud. One of the men already on the ground reached in, caught 
him by the arm and pulled him the rest of the way, jerking the cords 

against his wrists as he did so. . , 

“ There’s no need to be quite so rough about it, you misbegotten 

son of a dog,” Keene said hotly. 

The man did not answer, but Daoud must have caught a tew 
words, for: “ What’s that ? ” he demanded in English. 
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Keene explained. “ This abu-gurdn "—he spoke in Arabic and 
used an expression that he knew would sting, for no man likes being 
compared to a carrion beetle—“ treats me as though I were a sack 
of meal. Can't you induce him to remember that I still have some 
human feelings left ? ” 

“ What did he do ? ” Daoud asked interestedly. 

Keene told him. 

“ Don’t do it again,” Daoud said to his underling. “ Be more 
careful with him. These English are a brittle people who value their 
personal comfort highly.” 

Keene choked. The reprimand, he considered, was a worse insult 
than the act that had occasioned it. 

Daoud was beside him now. The man with the lamp came nearer 
and gave them more light. 

“ This way,” said Daoud, pointing upwards. He went on ahead. 
Peter and Ins jailers followed, while Keene and those in charge of 
him brought up the rear. It was not at all easy to distinguish the 
salient features of the place by the flickering light of the lamp, but 
they seemed to be ascending a sort of short natural ramp that led 
up to what was probably a communicating passage between a line 
of caves. Perhaps the place w'as a sort of inland Gibraltar, a perfect 
honeycomb of passages and tunnels inside. In such a case man would 
have needed little to make the interior habitable, and even com¬ 
fortable. 

Shadows danced grotesquely on the walls. The air was cooler 
than Keene had at first thought it would be. Possibly there was a 
vent running up to the top of the structure, the kind ol opening 
known as a “chimney,” a not uncommon feature of certain moun¬ 
tain formations. That would explain how the air managed to keep 

reasonably fresh. . . 

Though he could not as yet see very distinctly, Keene guessed, 
from some of the dark patches he noticed in the wall to one side 
of him, that they were passing a line of caves. Soon they stopped 

at one. , , , _. . .. 

“ Remain here,” said Daoud, and now a good deal of his earlier 

assurance seemed to have gone from his voice. “ My men will take 

care of vou. Ell bo back shortly.” „ . 

He turned and went in through the dark opening. To Keene it 
looked as though he had pushed aside a curtain, then allowed it to 
fall back into place behind him. Unthinkingly he bent forward to 
check the truth of his speculation, but a rough hand caught him 
by the arm and drew him back with a vicious tug. . , 

“ You W'ill behave,” said the man in stilted English. It is not 

permitted to look in without invitation.” ^ 

“ All right, but you needn’t be quite so nasty about it, Keene 
said Evidently Daoud’s warning had not been taken to heart. 
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“ Who’s in there, anyway ? " he asked. 

He could not see the man's face very plainly, but it seemed to him 
that the fellow looked scared. ^ 

“ It is forbidden to speak of it," he said in a hushed whisper. 

“ I suppose it’s only another man after all," Keene said derisively. 

“ What’s vour optmon, Peter ? ” 

“ Much the same as yours. It’s all a lot of tomfoolery anyway. 
But what a place he's got here. With a little trouble it could be 
made into an almost impregnable fortress." i 

“ It's probably pretty close to that already, I should imagine, 
Keene said dryly. Then he stopped. Daoud had pulled the curtain 
aside and was coming out. But, try as he would, Keene had not 
been able to catch a glimpse of what lay beyond. 

“ You will come in with me, the both of you," Daoud said. 

“ The Big Man’s at home, then," Keene said amiably. But 
speaking in that tone was rather like whistling to keep his courage 
up. Neither of them had the ghost of an idea as to what might 
happen to them in the next few minutes. # -o 

r ' Don’t waste time, please." Daoud sounded agitated, a little 
fearful. Possibly his reception had not been altogether to his likingfc 
He stepped to one side and drew the curtain away so that they 
could enter with their guards. Then he followed them. The two 
captives looked about them. It was a large cave into which they 
had been conducted. From the fact that there were a couple of 
curtains on the walls similar to that which masked the entrance, 
Keene assumed that there were other ways out of this particular cave. 
An oil lamp hanging from the ceiling gave enough light for them 
to see clearly by. The room itself, if it could be called that, contained 
little or no furniture, though that was only to be expected. The 
little seating accommodation that there was consisted almost 
entirely of small packing cases. Were they really meant to be sat 
on, though, or did they contain articles of interest ? 

The room was empty. This mysterious man, the chase of whom 
had led them over half Palestine, had yet to appear. 

Then one of the curtains moved slightly. Keene tensed at the 
thoueht that unseen eyes were watching them. But he was not left 
long in doubt of the identity of that other. Before he had time to 
get really uneasy, the curtain was twitched aside, and a girl came 

through into the cave. , . . , . 

At the sieht of her Keene gasped, and Peter beside him gave a 
wordless exclamation. She was that girl in tweeds whom they had 
seen twice in the previous twenty-four hours. What was more, she 
still wore them. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


BLUE DJELLAB 


She came out into the centre of the cave, walking in a self-possessed, 
self-assured way as though she had a perfectly natural right to be 
there. She might have been a dignified society lady crossing her own 
room to receive guests. But there the resemblance ended. When 
she stopped, it was to eye the captives in a cool, detached fashion. 
Probably she would examine rare zoological specimens with just the 
same lack of emotion. 

Her gaze swept over them from head to toe and back again, a 
calm, supercilious inspection that was an insult to anv thinking 
creature. Keene wriggled angrily. The comparison was no chance 
one. He felt for all the world like a worm caught on a hook. 

The action seemed to fix her attention more immediately on him. 
She smiled with her lips and her eyes, and as she did so her face was 
transformed. 

“ So, Mr. Keene,” she said in English, “ we meet again. Our 
paths seem constantly to be crossing.” 

Once again Keene gasped. He recognised her voice, too. And 
now he could place her more exactly. She was not only the girl >n 
the tweeds: she was also the lady in the yashmak. 

“ That is no fault of mine,” he said harshly. “ I can’t very well 

help it if you won’t get out of my way.” . „ 

She frowned as much at his tone as at his words. * Is that it ' 
she said coolly. “ Do you know, I had an idea that you were trying 


to follow me ? ” , 

“ Perhaps I was,” Keene said silkily. At least you ve given me 

good reason to, both you and your brother.” , ... 

He saw her start. She certainly had not expected that. Ana ner 

eyes hardened a trifle. ... u 

“ My brother ? ” she said in a voice suddenly gone husky 

“ What do you mean ? ” . , , 

” Just what 1 said,” Keene retorted. “ If you wish me to be 

more explicit, I was referring to this gentleman here who answers 
to the name of Daoud, though I shrewdly suspect that it should be 
Davide. David, spelt with an ‘ e,’ ” he added, so that there should 

^Her ^e? dilated. The man took a step forward but she stayed 
him with a look. “ Let me deal with this,” she said. tt 

She turned back to Keene. How did you know . she de¬ 
manded. 
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“ I put two and two together," Keene said easily. He was not 
going to explain that the solution had come to him «n a flash. Let 
her credit him, if she liked, with powers that he did not possess. 

“ I think," she said slowly, “ that you are a very clever, but also 
a very dangerous man." 

“ Possibly," Keene conceded. 

“ But,” she went on. her eyes resting for an instant on her 
brother's face “ you were not quite as clever as you thought you 
were. You walked rather unsuspecting l y into the trap we had set 
for you." 

“ Trap ? " said Keene dully. “ What do you mean ?" . 

“ Haven’t you seen it yet ? Don't you realise we have been luring 
you on so that we could get you on our own ground and deal witn 
you in our own way at our leisure ? " 

" Perhaps," Keene countered. “ But in order to do that you had 
to give away one of your well-kept secrets." 

" You mean this place ? " she said. " Because if you do you can 
rest assured that the knowledge has come to you rather too late to 
be of any practical use." 

“ Are you really so sure of that as you pretend to be ? " Keene 
said, and looked her straight in the eyes. 

Her gaze faltered. He guessed she did not wish him to see the 
perturbation his question had caused her. He could have chuckled 
aloud with glee. There were many stiffer hurdles ahead of him yet, 
but he felt he had crossed the first one safely. He had made her 
doubt herself. She would no longer regard her plans as infallible, 
herself as invincible. A tiny seed of uneasiness had been planted in 
her mind, and presently it should begin to grow and sprout. 

For all that, she recovered her poise quickly enough. “ What do 
you mean by that ? " she asked, and now there was no longer that 
cool certainty in her voice. 

Keene laughed. " Do you really imagine that I'm going to be 
fool enough to tell you ? " he said deliberately. “ If your little 
schemes have sprung a leak, and you don’t^ know where, surely 
you can hardly expect me to help you stop it." 

The man Davide moved towards her. “ Don't take any notice 
of him, Beatrice," he said angrily, “ he's only feinting." 

“ Am I ? " said Keene nastily. " Then let me tell you something. 
The first time we met you said something about your ability to speak 
English and sort of taunted me with not knowing where you were 
educated.” 

“ It wasn't a taunt," said the other sharply. ... 

“ All right, then. Think of another name for it ; and if it suits, 
1 won't object. But we're getting away from the point That is, that 
within limits I can tell just where you were educated." 

" Can you ? ” 
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“ Yes. Tlie Slates. And so was you; sister. I think; though I'm 
not so sure about thai." 

“ Then there is something you don't know ? ” 

“ There are lots of things, if it comes to that. Shall 1 go on ? ” 
Not it you're going to say any more tilings like that, not a'l of 
them true.” 

The girl interposed swiftly. * Hear him out. Divide,” she said 
more calmly. ” What does it matter whether he speaks lies or not ? 
Let us get the measure ol the man.” 

“ Thank you,” said Keene to her. It was as plain a warning as he 
needed. Once again the tact that she should say anything of the 
kind puzzled him. It didn't worry Peter though. In the light of 
what he had heard that night in Jerusalem, he could put his own 
construction on the girl's words. 

' “ You spent some time in the States. I should imagine" Keene 
went on remorselessly. “ Then you came back to your homeland. 
By that time I've no doubt that you were a pretty cosmopolitan soit 
of gentleman. But what I'm wondering is why you came back at 
all. Did they run you out of Chicago, or was u just that you heard 
the call of the tame ? ” 

“ I was never in Chicago,” the young man said furiously. 

“ Sorry, my mistake. For once I deduced wrongly. But the 
mistake was a natural one. Chicago is the home of gangsters, 
reputedly. Perhaps you were actuated by something Milton once 
wrote. You know. I forget the exact words; but the sense of it is 
that it is better to rule in hell than serve in heaven.” tf 

Davide’s fists clenched. “ Do you know what you arc saying / 
he said, his voice vibrating with anger. 

“ Naturally. I wouldn’t have said it, otherwise. I m not one ol 

those people who talk first and think afterwards. 

“ Sometimes you behave as though you were, the girl said 
warmngly. “ Don't you think you've gone far enough ? 

“ I’ve told you a few home truths, anyway,” Keene saio defiantly. 

She bit her lip at that. ” You should not have been so . . . ohe 
stopped. He w-as certain she had been on the point oi saying 
“ brave ” or one of its synonyms. But she substituted foolhardy . 

“ I'm sorry. Still I'm taking the risk.” 

“ Not alone. You forget that. You have a friend who may saner 
equally for a fault that is wholly yours. Bui 1 fancy 1 see through 
your little game, Mr. Keene. You have done your best lo make us 
both angry. Possibly you imagined thai wc would lose our heads 
and say things that were better kepi secret. Davide, I must admit 
does do that occasionally. No doubt that was what gave you the 
idea in the first place. But I warn you that it will work no longer 

“ Why ? ” said Keene interestedly, in the tone of an earnest seeker 

after knowledge.” 
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“ Because.”’ she said in a voice that was honey-sweet, “ because 
we have seen through it. At the same time you are at perfect liberty 
to keep on talking; and we will be only too glad to listen providing 
always that what you speak about are things that we are anxious 
to hear.” 

“ I didn’t know that there were any such things.” 

“ There are. Mr. Keene, how much do you really know? ” 

“ Well, I’ve had the average public school education. On top of 
that. I've knocked about the world a lot and kept my eyes and ears 
open.” 

She made a gesture of impatience. “ You know I don’t mean that. 
You can’t persuade me that you English are all as foolish as you 
like to make out. That is your national mask. A pretence that you 
do not understand. It is a good one to wear. It serves your purpose 
quite often. But it is no longer of the slightest use once one tears 
it away and gets to know the real man behind it.” 

“ Does any one ever get as far as that ? ” he queried. 

She nodded. “ I, for one, have. Now let us get back to my 
original question. It concerned the amount of information you 
may have acquired during the few davs you have spent in Palestine.** 

“ You never asked me anything of the kind,” Keene said, though 
that was only fencing for time. 

“ Possibly I phrased it rather clumsily. There is no need, however, 
to recast it in another form. I have already given you sufficient 
understanding of what it is I wish to be told.” 

He stared at her meaningly. “ I agree that there are certain 
things about you that you should be told,” he said daringly, “though 
I doubt very much whether any one has done so, so far.” 

Her eyes blazed with a hot, angry light. “ You have gone far 
enough in that direction already,” she said determinedly. “ Please 
from now on keep to the subject matter of my questions.” 

For all that, there was something in her voice that hinted to him 
that she was not as displeased as she tried to make out. But this 
was not quite a propitious moment to pursue that particular line 
of speculation. 

“ Go on,” she said urgently, as she saw him apparently hesitating. 

“ Go where ? ” he said obtusely. “ You know very well I can’t 
go anywhere. For one thing, your men won't let me.” 

She stamped her foot angrily. “ I have allowed you to play the 
fool long enough,” she said ominously. “ I can assure you now that 
it no longer amuses me. So much as I dislike the idea. I’m afraid 
we must resort to other measures to induce you to speak if you 
won’t respond to persuasion.” 

He decided to try one final shot. “ Good Lord,” he cried in 
simulated astonishment. “ I seem to have been doing nothing but 
speak since I was brought in here. Yet you say you’re not satisfied ?” 
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“ Why bother with him any more ? ” the young man said sharply. 
“ There's only one thing to do: put the sort of pressure on him 
that will make him squeal.*' 

The girl looked meaningly over at Keene. “ You see ? " she said. 
“ If you persist in vour attitude, the matter will be taken out of my 
hands. Then I shan’t be able to do anvthing to save you from the 
consequences of your own incredible folly.” 

“Try the other man,’* Davide said the moment she had finished 
speaking. He looked as though he considered it a very blight idea 
indeed. 

The girl gave him one stabbing glance, started to say something, 
then decided not to answer him in so many words. Insiead, she 
moved a little and scrutinised Peter with rathet more attention than 
she had yet shown him. 

“ You. little man,*’ she said in a voice that sounded inexpressibly 

like a caress. “ What is your name ? ” , 

Peier«gazed up at her with mild eyes. “ Peter Chun, ma am, he 
said in a tone so gentle that Keene stared. 1 his was a <ide of Peter 
that he had never seen before. Was it possible that his erstwhile 
hard-boiled friend was succumbing to the lady's blandishments so 
easily as all that ? 

“ it’s a nice name,’’ said the girl, her eyes sparkling. She had 
caught the responsive note in Peter’s voice, and tor the moment 
believed she had succeeded in netting him. 

“ It suits me,” said Peter smugly. 

“ I should think it would suit anv one. she said ingratiatingly. 

“ I’m afraid it wouldn't suit you,” Peter said softly, and she 


looked at him in surprise 

“ Why not ? *' she asked curiously. . ...» 

“ Because, in order to acquire it,'* Peter explained patiently you 
would have to marrv me. And if you were my wife 1 should belt 
you I should think,” he elaborated critically, that you arc the 
kind of woman who would be all the better lor an occasional good 
thrashing. You have far too high an opinion ot yomsclf and >our 

Ch Th^ S girVs fad flamed scarlet, and for a second or so her anger 
made ifimposTble lor her to speak. Then she found her voice 
‘‘ Von imnertinent little beast ! ” she said furiously. I U ha\e 
you whipped- and that in a way (hat only the Easterns know how 

t0 “ ? amafraid,” said a cool, slow voice from behind her “ that 
that is a pleasure you will have to postpone un.il a.tcr I have hart 


01 Thefcolour drained from her face, and *he whirled. Keene looked 
nn startled Peter’s eyes abruptly hardened. Davide took a quick 
s£p t^t^e side? as Oiough he already felt a heavy warning hand on 
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his shoulders and wished instantly to dissociate himself from his 
sister's threat. / - 

’ None of them had heard the slight rustle of the heavy curtain as 
the new-comer had pushed it aside to enter the room. How long he 
had been standing out of sight, listening, or how much he had 
heard, not one of them could say. But now he had made his entrance 
dramatically, had undoubtedly timed it to produce the most telling 
effect possible. 

But it was the personality of the man more than anything that 
brought a new atmosphere into the cave. There was something 
sheerly dynamic in the mere look of him. In a contest of wills he 
was obviously not the one who would be thwarted. 

His skin was dark, not the darkness of the Arab, but that of the 
European who has spent much of his life in warm climates. Just as 
plainly was there a resemblance between him and the brother and 
sister. They were afraid of him, too: that much was certain. 

He was not dressed in western clothes as Keene would have 
expected. Instead he wore a blue djellab , though that was the only 
point in common between him and the presumably fictitious man 
£)hin had described two or three nights previously back in the police 
sta^on in Jerusalem. For all that, the thought ran through Keene’s 
mind that possibly Dhin had seen the man at some time or other; 
had even made personal contact with- him, and in his efforts to 
mislead, had cleverly mixed fact and invention. At any rate, he 
knew now without a shadow of a doubt that at last he was looking 
on that mysterious El-Khdngi, the man of whom his''followers had 
spoken with awe. 

In the hush that followed his arrival in the cave another figure 
slipped from behind the folds of the curtain almost unnoticed. The 
new-comer stood looking about him uncertainty, and it was then 
that Keene saw his face. One glance was enough to place him as the 
man he had identified as the aptly named Et-tdbi ., “ The Follower." 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

INVITATION 

For a full two seconds the man in the blue djellab stood looking at 
the captives with eyes that seemed to stab right through them. It 
was an old theatrical trick that Keene had often, not very success¬ 
fully, tried to simulate for himself. Nevertheless, even though he 
knew how the act was worked, he could not help feeling uneasy and 
uncomfortable. E!-Khangi y as Ire still called him in his own mind, 
could have hardly achieved hi9 ascendancy over men, particularly 
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a section of such a proud race as the Arabs were, without possessing 
attributes beyond the ordinary. 

As he stood there, teetering just the least little bit back and foith 
on the balls of his feet, there was something essentially pantherine 
about him. He looked sleek, terrifically dangerous, with something 
of the latent strength of a tightly-coiled spring. Vet his face wore 
the impassiveness of deep repose, the serenity of one so conscious 
of his own power that he need never worry in the least about the 
possible outcome of anything he proposes to do. 

The impact of his personality would have staggered most men. 
Even Keene, who had been prepared for something of the kind, 
admitted to himself that he was temporarily taken aback. But that 
feeling of helplessness, as though he was a struggling bird caught 
in a trap from which there was no escape, lasted no longer than a 
man would take to count ten. Then he took a couple oi deep 
breaths, blinked once or twice, and the spell was broken. 

He stole a sidelong glance at Peter. The little man was staring at 
the new-comer. His mouth hung open. On his face was an expres¬ 
sion of surprise and incredulity. If he was acting, he was doing well. 

The others had reacted in a different fashion altogether. Davidc 
was evidently trying to hold himself aloof, create a pretence that 
whatever had been going on was something in which he had had 

no active part. , _ 

The girl’s face was a study in mixed and fluctuating emotions. 

She was clearly not so afraid of the man as she had seemed at fu st. 

Chagrin, if anything, was her dominant expression. 1 here was, too 

a touch of sullen resentment about her that appeared to be growing 

with each second that passed. 

The studied portentous silence was broken at last by an unex¬ 
pected sound frpm Et-tdbi. He coughed. El-Khangi turned his head 

th “ Oh, 1 you’re'here, too?” he said, though he must have known 

from the first that the other had followed him in. „ 

Et-tdbi inclined his head in a solemn way as thougf lu.t 
obeisance to a master. The face of the man in the blue dje/ab 
twitched oddly. Keene could have sworn that the shadow of 

So you°« come aUas^Mr. Se ? ” he said, turning back to 
the captives. “ We rather hoped you would, 'o facl to te per!«-'ly 
candid, I took steps to ensure that you would not refuse our very 

Pr His m Engiih l w^^^well-nigh perfect, marred only by a slight: in- 
clinadon towardffhe pedantic. He spoke with a barely Perceptible 

accent at the best of times, though m moments of 

had occasion to mouth a difficult or unusual word, it tended to 

become more pronounced. 
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“ What exactly,” said Keene stolidly, “ do you mean by saying 
you gave us an invitation ? ” 

The one thing to do, he thought, was to face up to the man from 
the start, take the offensive rather than allow him to launch the 
first attack. 

“ To be strictly accurate,” said the other smoothly, ” there was 
more than one invitation. But perhaps you did not interpret them 

as such ? ” . 

Keene grinned. “ I thought they were intended as warnings, he 

declared. “ That was why I ignored them.” 

The other inclined his head in a way that made the action seem 
like the ghost of a nod. 44 And up to a point you were correct,” he 
admitted. “ Our original intention was merely to put you out of 
the way. In the beginning it looked as though that would be a 
matter of comparative simplicity. But you appear to possess that 
sort of good luck that pulls you safely out of the most dangerous 
situations.” 

“ Are you quite sure that it was all just sheer luck ? Keene 
thrust back. 

“ Perhaps not. I will concede that. Undoubtedly you are not 
altogether devoid of brains. In fact, it became increasingly evident 
that you were beginning to piece things together with an almost 
indecent speed. We could not afford to leave you to progress un¬ 
hampered. So we took measures to ensure that you would come 
to a spot where we could deal with you to better effect.” 

44 You're trving to tell me,” said Keene sharply, “ that I’ve been 
following a series of faked clues ? ” 

The other shook his head. ” No, unfortunately not. Some of 
them—the majority—were quite genuine. I have not been as well 
served as I could have wished. Some of those under my orders have 
blundered. There has been carelessness, and an unaccountable 
leakage in one quarter at least.” 

44 And even murder couldn't plug the leak,” Keene could not 
resist the jibe. 

“ You refer to that negro musician ? That was a case of one of 
those blunders at which I have hinted. The damage was already 
done before any attempt was made to prevent it. But even then I 
managed to turn the incident to my own ultimate advantage.” 

44 You call it an incident ? ” 

44 As you wish, Mr. Keene. I see no need why we should quarrel 
over figures of speech. But it served its purpose. It put you on the 
road to my stronghold without really telling you too much. You 
know that you were carefully shepherded all the way ? ” 

44 1 am beginning to suspect that now,” Keene said with affected 
candour. ’ 

44 I see. You had no idea at the time, then ? ” 
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44 None," said Keene blandly. 

44 You surprise me. You did not realise then thai vou were under 
surveillance yesterday when you were speaking to that patrol ollicer 
on the motor-cycle ? ” 

“ That wasn't you ! ” Keene said incredulously, leaping instantly 
to the conclusion he fancied he was meant to make. 

44 Was my disguise so perfect as all that ? I am delighted to know 

that I was not even suspected.” , , 

44 1 never thought for a moment . . said Keene vaguely, and 
left it at that. But it was that faintly contemptuous smile that had 
given him the clue. It was the one trait that the two men or the 
one man in two incarnations—had in common. 

44 Very good,” said the other with an air of finality that suggested 
he regarded this particular phase of the discussion as closed. His 
voice took on a new briskness. 44 I presume you are going to tell me 
now that you have no idea why you have been brought here . 

44 Perhaps you thought I was a nuisance, and you wanted sort or 

t0 Th^^>ther 8 frowned. Keene's prolix way of putting it did not 

^“^fot^altogether/’ he said guardedly. “I wish to know just 
exactly what is the extent of your knowledge concerning my plans. 

44 You think I'll tell you that ? ” 

44 1 am sure of it.” „ 

“ There is nothing absolutely certain in this w'orid. 

“No? I should have thought that the fact i^not^mduded 
compelled to leave it before your allotted time could not be nicluk d 

in that category.” . 0 „ 

“ You’re threatening me, then l 

“ If you care to put it that way, yes. Mr. Keene, I^am afr.aid ycm 
have not grasped the significance of your position. We art at war. 
That is the one thing from which you cannot escape by any p. 
of reasoning. You may call those who are opposed to. you rebels 
or any other name you care to apply. That does not, alter tne 
position in the least. A name, after all. is merely a la beI. 

‘‘ precisely,” said Keene provocatively, what is all this leading 

UP He had put the man out of his stride, as *?°h ad hoped to do. JTve 
blue-die flab’d one was not used to interruptions. He had spent mosr 

of his life talking to people who did not ae nswe . r h i ™ c h k ' n clenched 
dare even had they wished to. He coughed and his hands cicncnea. 

The train of his thought had been broken. He had to begin agan 

SSewhere in the middle rather than lead up to h.s point by easy. 

' n ‘‘ d Y 0 o U uarem S the enemy’s country.” he said distinctly “All Pales- 
tine is that. You have come here to spy. You have admitted as much 
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yourself, by your words as well as your actions. And you have been 
caught.’ 5 

He paused. The gloves were off now with a vengeance. He was 
no longer that suave, polished, rather deadly personality he had 
been. Keene’s crudeness had jolted him into displaying a similar 
crudeness. 

“ Well ? ” said Keene, and contrived to make that one word 
sound like the quintessence of offensiveness. 

The other's brow darkened, and his eyes flashed. “ You are a 
spy. You have been caught red-handed.” That was not strictly 
true, but it did not seem to concern the speaker now. “ And you 
know what is the penalty for spies caught in such circumstances ? ” 

“ No,” said Keene devastatingly, “ this is my first experience. 
What is my punishment supposed to be ? Is it going to be that I 
shall be made under compulsion to marry your daughter ? ” 

“ She is not my daughter,” said the other with the first real trace of 
anger he had so far shown. “ She is my niece.” 

“ Ah. It mightn't be so bad, then,” Keene said scathingly. “ She’s 
not as closely related to you as I'd thought.” 

He had one eye on the girl all the time. She looked puzzled, 
where he had expected to find fury. He guessed that she realised 
he was playing a game of some sort, and was not going to commit 
herself one way or the other until she knew exactly at what he was 
driving. The trouble was that he was not quite sure himself yet. 
He was trying any lead that showed a cnance of getting him 
somewhere. 

“ Leave my niece out of the discussion, please,” said blue djejlab 
thickly. “ Let us instead return to your own rather parlous position. 
We were talking of the punishment usually meted out to spies in 
time of war. It is death. Most often one particular kind of death. 
That is, to be shot at dawn.” 

“ In short,” said Keene stabbingly, ” bullets for breakfast.” 

He recalled Dbin's startling phrase, could not resist the temptation 
to pass it off as his own. 

El-K hang i looked him over contemplatively. Whether he had ever 
heard the expression before and connected it up with the man who 
had, presumably, coined it was something Keene could not divine. 

‘‘It pleases you to be flippant now when the danger is apparently 
not so near,” he said slowly. ” I wonder how quickly, though, your 
courage would evaporate opce you knew that you would be made 
to face the firing squad within a specified period of hours.” 

“ I don't know.” said Keene with perfect truth, and if his voice 
shook a little in an unwonted way, who could altogether blame him? 

The girl took a step forward. So far she had not spoken, though 
she had been an intent enough listener. 

” You’re not going to do that, really ? ” she said huskily. 
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44 I wouldn’t hesitate, if I considered it necessary,” her '.Ancle 

told her. 

“ But it isn’t ! ” 

I am the sole judge of that.” 

I’m not so sure. After all, you're not infallible.” 

He looked at her curiously, and her eyes fell before the steady, 

raking stare. 

“ You were not always so solicitous about the welfare of other 
prisoners we took,” he said wonderingly. 

“ That was different,” she said uneasily. 

“ Different ? Dio f They were men. This is a man. I speak 
biologically.” 

44 He is a white man, an Englishman.” 

44 And so were some of the others. Wherein lies the difference . 
This time she was silent, avoided his ga/e. But her fingers picked 
uncertainly at the material of her dress. His quick eyes noted her 
action, and the corners of his mouth framed into a smile that was 
singularly without mirth. 

44 Can it be,” he said, as though the idea had just occurred to him, 
44 that you. after all these years, have at last fallen in love ? ” 

44 Ail things are possible,” she said shakily. 

That is not a straight answer,” he snapped. 

I have given you the best I can.” . r _ 

You have neither affirmed nor denied the truth ot my 

^^Why should I ? she said stubbornly. 44 Would you put rne to 

shame before all these people ? ” , „ . - H 

44 Jf you persist, I may put you to shame in another way, he said 

OI1 He°touched his lips with the tip of his tongue. The argument 
with the girl seemed to have taken something out of him. She had 
rather more spirit than her brother. It was not improbable trn.L 
given the necessary impetus, there might yet come a ^ sh 
her and her uncle, whose consequences would be rather moL lai- 
reaching than either of ihem anticipated then. ^ “ io 

He whirled round on Keene. Is this true . he snarlt-d. 

there anything between you ? ” „ __ ^ hi< 

44 As far as I am aware, only one thmg, Keene said slowly, 

eyes on the other's face. 

44 And that . . . ? ” The man jerked out the question. „ 

44 Is about three or four feet of air of uncertain chemical purity, 

Keene said flatly. . , 

44 Can you ever give a straight answer to a straight question . the 

other said in a choking voice. 

“ Yes ” said Keene, a trifle shakily, wondering if he had gone 
too far.’ 44 That’s what I’ve been doing all the time. But it seems 
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you have no regard for the literal truth. If you’d rather I told you 

a pleasing lie, why don’t you say so ? ” . 

“ I—see/* The words, spaced thus, were like two stones dropped 
into an abyss from which the echoes came slowly back. “ I see, 
the man repeated. ” I believe I begin to understand the situation. 
You do not know the forces at my command. It is better that you 
should be shown some of them. Perhaps then you will realise how 
dangerous it is to attempt to thwart me.” 

He stood for a moment as though debating with himself as to how 
he should set about it, then abruptly seemed to make up his mind. 
“ You will come with me,” he said. “ These others can remain 

here in the meantime.” . . 

But Et-tdbi moved forvyard hastily, though sorne^ of his old 
dignity showed even then in his movements. ” Sidi ,” he said in 

agitation, “ is this wise ? ” . „ . . 

“ I must be the judge of the wisdom of my actions, the other 
answered. That, or a variant on it, seemed to be a stock form of 
replv with him. 

“ But you will be left alone with this man,* Et-tdbi protested. 
“ Suppose he should attack you ? ” . 

” I am armed,” said El-Khdngi reassuringly. “ His hands are 
bound. Also, I shall be no farther away than the next cave. A shot 
or a cry will bring me help immediately. Not that I shall need it, 
he added arrogantly. 

His gaze swept round the others in the cave. ‘ You understand 
that ? ” he said poiptedly. “ There is to be no interruption on the 
pretence that any of you may have fears for my safety.” 

No one answered, but there was something in the silence with 
which his words were received that was in itself far more significant 
than speech. # . 

El-Khdngi crossed the space and drew aside the curtain through 
which he had made his entrance, then with his free hand he beckoned 
to Keene. 

” It is my wish that you should join me,” he said staggeringly. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

SECRETS 

Keene obeyed without question. That crooked, upraised finger 
seemed to draw him across the floor. The feeling was purely an 
evanescent one, but it lasted long enough to start him off without 
any real effort of his volition. 

The knowledge of this disturbed him profoundly. It was too 
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much as though he were beginning to respond automatically to the 
other's commands. 

That certainly would not do. He was no great believer in the 
power of hypnosis or any of its kindred, but he did know that there 
were certain personalities who, by sheer force of character, were 
able to impose their wills on those of a weaker fibre. And since, 
after all, strength and weakness are purely relative terms, it behoved 
him to keep a tight grip on himself lest he be tricked into doing 
something he didn't want to do. 

In the long run, F.l-Khangi was no more than human. He could 
be fought on his own ground with his own or similar weapons, 
checked, if not beaten altogether. At the very least. Keene had made 
up his mind that he wasn’t going to tell the fellow anything he didn t 
know already. 

This was the first time since his capture that he had been compelled 
to cross an open space without someone at his elbow, and only now 
did he realise what a great part the free swing of the arms uncon¬ 
sciously played in preserving one’s balance. His tendency was to 
pitch forward. Then he readjusted his faculties to meet the needs 
■Of the new situation. He shambled awkw/ardly on. 

The cave in which he now found himself was austerely rather than 
comfortably furnished. It had all the look of an office, or, more 
correctly, the headquarters, of a battle staff. And that, in one sense, 

was very much what it was. , „ „ c .. 

“Forgive me if I have to keep you standing, Mr. Keene, £/- 
Khdngi said apologetically. “ I feel, however, that while you are in 
that position I have a greater control over your movements. Have 
you any idea why I have asked you in here ? ’ 

“ Yes,” said Keene promptly. “ You want to pump me. 

“ That is not a very clever guess, is it ? Come, 1 shall tell you 
something first. Say that I am being theatrical, that I arn doing it 
just to impress you, say anything you like. You will most piobably 

be right. I wish to impress you.” 

JHiC D3USCO 

“ You’re doing it quite successfully, too,” Keene commented, 

seeing that he was expected to say something. . 

“ I should hope so. Now I suppose you arc under the impression 
that this so-called Arab movement is sooner or later going to be 
suppressed with—may I say it ?—comparative ease . „ 

‘‘I should hate to think that it would drag on too long, Keene 

^'“Naturally. But there is a third possibility. I wonder if you 

have ever thought of it ? ” 

“ What is it ? ” Keene said quickly. ^ 

“ A simple one: that the Arabs may win. 

“ But that’s impossible,” said Keene quickly. 
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ft I can assure you that it is far from being that. °utsideaid 
were forthcoming, there would be no doubt at all about it.^ Why 
else do vou think that l am here except to furnish such aid ? 

“ It looks more as though you re hiding in the midst of a howling 
desen,” said Keene, exaggerating slightly. “ What good can you do 

* ^y/e^ave our agents everywhere,” the other said. “ And rd 
have you understand that this is only one of many what I might 
call depots scattered far and wide throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Come here and I will show yousomethingthatwill 
explain to you far better than any mere words just what exactly the 

Slt He crossed to one of the walls, taking Keene with him, and drew 
aside a haneine there. Underneath it was something that at hrst 
sight looked 1 like a coiled-up roller blind. El ~ 

lower end and pulled it down when it stood revealed as a lar^e-scale 
map of Palestine. Places had been hand-printed m. Certain spote 
were marked with green, but a far greater number were tinted red. 
There were several, not more than three, touched wth blue.^ 

Keene bent forward the more closely to look at the map. What 
do those colours signify ? ” he asked, though he had little hope that 


he would be told. ... . . _ 

To his surprise, however, the other answered without hesitation. 
“ The green spots,” he said, “ indicate depots more or less similar 
to this, places so favoured by nature that their secrets can easily 
be concealed. The red ones, which are by far the more numerous, 
mark the sites of arms-dumps.” 

“ Just a minute, now,” Keene said. Most of those places are 
extremely inaccessible. In fact, the majority are well away from the 
sea. That being so, how can you expect me to believe that you can 
get the necessary supplies to them, much less use them as arms- 

dumps ? ” _ . . 

“ The march of civilisation has apparently left you far behind, 
the other said with a tantalising smile. “ I wonder if you know, for 
instance, that a certain island in the Mediterranean is hardly more 
than three hundred miles’ flight from even the remoter parts of 
Palestine ? ” 

“ I hadn’t thought of that,” Keene said frankly, and fell suddenly 
silent. . „ 

“ There are other ways, too, by which stuff can be brought in, 
El-Khdngi continued. “ Camel-trains load from dhows at remote 
spots in the Red Sea; the dhows, in turn, have taken their cargoes 
from steamers they meet well out at sea. There are innumerable 
other ways. Man’s ingenuity is practically unlimited.” ' ' 

” I believe you,” said Keene quietly. He would have given a lot 
t or an uninterrupted half-hour in that cave, and the chance to get 
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away scathless afterwards. T he whole secrets of a series of projected 
campaigns wers here to be read by any one who could piece evidence 
together. Whatever came or went now, he thought grimly, the Arab* 
Stood to lose. They would merely change masters. And the prize 
at stake? Not the Holy Places. They had ceased to matter, save as 
a possible excuse. The pipelines, the oil-fields themselves, the 
ability to control and block the Suez Canal were what mattered in 
the newer strategy. 

“ Vou see," said El-Khangi —he had been quiehv watching the 
other’s face, studying the effect of these revelations on him — ** you 
see how far our preparations are advanced ? We cannot go back; 
we must go forward. Therefore you understand why ! must know 
exactly how much of our plans are already discovered. If you wish 
to escape being shot as a spy, you will do wcil to ted me everything 
you can." 

Keene said nothing. There was no answer he could think ol at 
all apposite to the occasion. 

EJ-Khan^i pursed up one side of his mouth in an odd smile. 

“ I shall make a concession," he said. " In the wot Id outside it 
is new morning. I shall give you twelve hours—until nightfall —to 
think the matter over. Then if both you and your friend should still 
feel recalcitrant, I am afraid that it will be, as you so aptly put it, 

a case of ‘ Bullets for Breakfast.’ " ... „ . , 

“ You are wasting your time," Keene said. ‘ I can tell you that 

much now." , , . ... 

“ I doubt it," said the other silkily. He made a barely perceptible 
pause. " Men call me El-Khangi , the inn-keeper," he went on. n 
is not a name g*ven me entirely in jest. For I have many si range 
guests. And only those with whose conduct I am satisfied ta e, 
when they go, their departure in the normal way. That rs some g 
I would advise you to think well over in the hours that I ha_c p ‘ 
at your disposal. I shall now take you back to the cave, 
and your companion will be placed in safe keeping un.il t< 
of waiting is over." 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

EXEUNT 

to you see, Peter," Keene concluded, exactly what 
► Either we spill the beans to the greatesi extern ^ r „^ b h ' c a " lt ^ 

capable, or else the carrion birds are going to h either way 

>1 in the morning. It’s a plea .ant prospect, isn t it, either way 

look at it ? " ^ - 
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Peter pursed his lips up thougnrfullv. “ Neither of those alter- 
natives appeal to me in the lea-i ” he said with emphasis. Even 
should vire decide to talk, we've no guarantee that His Nibs ls 
to place the slightest amount of credence in our stones. As a matter 
of Tact, most of the information we possess we ve acquired since 

Exactly though we mav find it rather difficult to convince him 
of thai. He’s so puffed up with his own importance that he docsn t 

mind giving his closest seciets away.” . _ ... 

He slopped abruptly as though he had just thought of something. 
“ Peter,” he said after a fateful little break, “ perhaps he s not such 

a conceited fool as I thought, after all. s 

knew exactly what he was doing when he gave me that information. 

44 Meaning . . . ? ” said Peter encouragingly. f 

44 Meaning,” said Keene, “that he never had any intention 
letting us go in the first place. He merely wants to find out what we 
know and ihen. no matter whai bargain he may have made with us, 
we ll find he doesn't mean to keep it. In other words, it s us for the 
firing squad whether we like it or not.” - 

“ I don't like it, anyway,” Peter said firmly. What s * 

don't mean to be shot if 1 can avoid it. Likewise, I ve no desire to 
remain any longer here as a prisoner than I can possiblv help. 

“ I'm with you there, on both counts; bui if you can show me a 
wav out of this. I'll say you're the world's premier escapologist. 

“ I don't promise anything, Peter said wammgly. All the 

same, let's begin by counting our blessings.” 

They were singularly few when they came to sum them up. ror 
a start, they were now bound hand and foot, and the cave into 
which they had been thrust, unlike some of the others, had been 
provided with a door. Given time, patience and the necessary tools, 
possiblv it could be broken down, but Keene and Peter had no more 
then their own bare hands. Also, anything they decided on must be 
done with an absolute minimum of noise. 

The place was reasonably well ventilated—that was one thing in 
its favour—and a certain amount of very ghostly light streamed in 
through an opening they had not yet succeeded in locating. 

44 If only 1 had my hands and feel free,” Keene groaned, “ perhaps 
I could wander round a bit and maybe light on something.” 

“ Why didn’t you say so befoie?” Peter chided him. “Where 
are you ? Oh, I see you now. Roll over so that your hands are 
facing me. It's going to be awkward, but maybe l can manage it 

in time.” , 

44 What are you going to do ? ” Keene asked arduously. 

44 I’m taking the preliminary steps towards freeing us both from 
our bonds,” the little man said. “ Thank the Lord they’ve used gooa 
honest cord. It won’t be easy even with that, but wire would have 
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teen absolutely impossible. And one other thing: keep quite still 
if you don’t want me to chew half your wrist away.” 

Wonderingly Keene obeyed. A moment later he felt Peter's lips 
searching over his wrists. Next came a tug on the cords, followed 
by an almost continuous succession of short, sharp jerks. Then it 
was that Keene understood. Peter had somehow got the cord 
between his teeth, and was proceeding to gnaw it through. 

It seemed hours before the first strand parted, but after that the 
rest became progressively easy. At length the bonds began to feel 
slack on Keene’s hands. He moved them. The cords fell off. 

“ All right ? ” said Peter anxiously. ” Good. Now you try and 
undo my hands. Never mind about your own feet. They can wait 
till later. Feel for the knots. Work them gently until you find which 
way they move. Got that ? Ah ! ” 

It was quite as hard work for Keene. He had to fumble a good 
deal. The knots were obdurate, and it took a lot of coaxing before 
he could loosen them. But at last they yielded to his steady 
persistence. 

Peter stretched out his hands. “ I want that cord,” he said. 
“I’ve a feeling it may come in useful before we’re through. Undo 
your feet yourself, and be as quick as you can about it.” 

“ Why ? ” said Keene curiously. 

“ I don’t know why, only that time saved is time gained. Don't 
forget we’ve only till morning to live if we don’t think up something 
in the meantime.” 

Twenty minutes later they were both free. Then they began 
looking for a way out. As they had already surmised, the door 
presented no prospects worth considering. The vent through which 
air and light filtered in looked as though there might be something 
in it to repay investigation. Peter’s own theory was that it was part 
of a chimney formation leading right up through the rock to the 
open air above. Possibly he was right. The opportunity of testing 
this was not presented to them. 

It speedily became manifest that the vent was there all right, but 
it was situated far above their heads. Peter tested the solid rock 
that formed the walls of the compartment. He had reached the 
state of mind where he would have tried to climb them had there 
been the slightest foothold offering. But there was none. The walls 
themselves were as smooth as glass. Even a fly could hardly have 
found purchase on any of them. 

He finished his intensive search, squatted down on the ground, 
and stared disconsolately into space. 

“ It looks,” he said dolefully, “ as though we’re here until some¬ 
one comes and lets us out.” 

“ I’ve been thinking that, too,” Keene said quite as unhappily. 
“ But who’s going to do it, I ask you ? ” 
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“ Is there any chance of that girl of yours Peter suggested 

tentatively. > . ; v ' 

“ She's not my girl,” Keene retorted. 

“ Well, vou know what l mean. She seemed to take rather a 

fancy to you.” , , , .... 

“ So I assumed.” Keene's vcce was very calm, almost chilling. 
“ But I'm afraid I did not make quite a good impression. And you 
certainly put yourself in about as bad with her as you possibly 
could.” 

“ 1 didn't like her,” Peter said. . . 

“ I'm no 1 surprised. But if you have had any visions of her 
coming to rescue us, you'd better put them right out of your head 
at once. She'll stand up to uncle in many ways, but I doubt if she’d 
go as far as that. He'd be a tough bird to cross. Anyway, I shouldn t 
like to team up with her. She's far too masterful for my liking.” 

“ All right,” said Peter disarmingly. ” Let’s try to think of 

something else.” , . 

They thought, but in vain. Every scheme that presented itselt 
depended on the possession of something that neither of them had 
with them. For instance, one could do wonders with bits of bent 
wire; but though they searched carefully all over the floor of the 
cave, feeling where they could not see. there was nothing they could 
press into service as a picklock. Anyway, as Peter remarked un¬ 
happily, even if they did succeed in turning the lock they would 
probably find that the door was bolted on the outside. 

“ Do thev intend to starve us ? ” Peter said after a long interval 
of silence. ” We’ve had nothing to eat since that muck we got from 
Ahmed Iasi night. And my throat’s so dry that you could strike 
matches on it. The fibres of that cord I nearly swallowed haven’t 
helped to improve matters.” 

“ We'll get at least one good meal before the end comes,” Keene 
said consolingly. ” I'm pretty sure of that. By the way, I must be 
going daft not to have Thought of it before; but there’s an idea 
in that.” 

“ How ? ” said Peter densely. 

Keene told him. They were still talking when a faint click at the 
door caught Keene's attention. 

” Hush,” he said warntngly, “ there’s someone coming now. 
Peter, get ready to do your stufT.” 

The door opened gently. Keene had figured that the new-comer 
would have a light, and in this he was not mistaken. The beam of 
an electric torch jetted right across the cave and fastened itself on 
Koene's prostrate form. If the man who held it noticed that Peter 
was not there, he must have been a trifle puzzled, but no more. 

Actually he scarcely had time to think. He was no sooner inside 
the door than a hand came up from the floor beneath him. His feet 
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were twitched from under him so quickly that the startled yell h? 
tried to let out was mingled with the thud of his own fall. Yet a 
certain amount of noise had hcen made. 1 hat had hcen unavoidable. 
The question was whether there was a guard outside who would 
hear it. Seemingly none did. Or perhaps they were used to l 
Khdngi's guests giving tongue, had heard cries from the prisoners 
often before to ignore them. 

Keene shut the door, while Peter worked furiously. The fail had 
stunned the man. The food he was bringing -it was liqiud: what, 
they never stayed to decide—had spilled over the floor, and he lay 
with his head half in it. The earthenware bowl in which the mixture 
had been carried had, by the greatest possible piece of good luck, 
dropped on part of the man’s djcllah. The cloth had muffled the 
sound of its fall, had saved it from shivering into fragments. 

In less time than it takes to record, Peter had gagged and bound 
the man. Between them the two friends dragged him to the spot 
they had so recently vacated themselves, and dumped him there. 
Then Keene went hurriedly but systematically through his garments 
while Peter held the torch. The net result was meagre, but he d;d 
manage to find a revolver and a knife. 

“ That will have to do, Peter,” be said. “ I'll take the gun. You 
can have the sticker. You're handier with it. Are sou sure now 
that you know where Aladdin's cave is ? ” 

“ The one w'here we were interviewed ? Yes. It’s five openings 
along. I know. I counted them.” 

Keene slid the button of the torch, dowsing the light before he 
opened the door. Even then he stood there listening intently for the 
space of a couple of seconds before he decided to slip out into t ie 
open. The key was already in the lock, and he gave it a quick twist, 
then withdrew it and slipped it inside his djellab. 1 hey dare not wait 
to make sure whether or not the door could be bolted. Still, in the 
normal course of events, their prisoner was safe for some time to 

come. t 

“ Move along as close to the wall as you can,” Keene warned 

Peter with his lips next to the little man’s ear 

Peter touched his arm to show that he understood. They began 

to shuffle soundlessly along. , . 

Peter stopped abruptly, reached out and twitched Keene s slcexc. 
They had come to the cave opening. Keene could feci the hang ot 
the curtain soft against the tips of his fingers. He drew one corner 
of it gently aside. The interior of the cave was dark. The lamp that 
hung from the ceiling had been extinguished. . . , 

At a whispered word from Keene the two men slipped inside. 
The Englishman took a chance and turned on the torch. It would 
not do now to go blundering round in the dark, perhaps knocking 
over something that would betray their presence. 
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The curtain over the opening to the communicating cave was still 
in place, and, shading the light down to the finest possible point, 
Keene tiptoed towards it. A brief survey through the slit at the 
side showed him that it, too, was unoccupied. 

The wheel of fate had turned. It looked as though luck were 
coming their way at last. All the same, Keene reminded himself 
that they still had to get out of the place. 

“ Take the revolver, Peter,” he said in a low voice. Give me 
the knife now. I may need it. And hold the light.” 

He went quickly to work. It was impossible for him to remove 
half the things of interest in that small cave. He could only make a 
swift selection of those he thought most likely to be of value. The 
map came first. It was too cumbersome to take along with the 
roller, so he hacked it off close up to the wood, folded the part he 
had removed and stowed it away inside his robe. Such papers, 
correspondence, as he could grab, a mere handful at most, followed 

“ We can’t take any more,” he said in a quick whisper;, “but 
from what I can see in a swift glance through we've got enough 
here to make it warm for somebody. That map alone is worth an 


V/l I • M 

Peter said nothing. Instead the light of the torch went on 
instantly, and he tapped Keene warningly. His quick ear had caught 
the sound of movements in the passage outside. They waited, hardly 
daring to breathe. Light footsteps crossed the floor of the cave 
beyond, then came the rustle of the curtain over the opening as it 

was pushed aside. . 

Someone had come in, was now in the apartment along with them. 
Keene made a slight movement. Faint as it was it reached the new¬ 


comer’s ears. 

“ Who's there ? ” said a soft voice. It sounded hushed, yet there 


was a queer note of fright in it. 

Peter flipped on the button of the torch. “ Don’t move or we’ll 
fire,” Keene said warningly. He pitched his voice low so that it 
would not be heard beyond the room they were in. 

The white circle of light framed the girl’s startled face. “ What 
are you doing here ? ” she demanded. 

Plainly she was puzzled to find them there at all. Their escape 
must have savoured something of magic. 

” Never mind that,” Keene said jerkily. “ We're here and that’s 
all you need know. And now you've come on the scene you’ve got 
to show us the way out.” 

“ Could you trust me ? ” she parried. 

“ I doubt it. But perhaps you'll behave if you know that we’ll 
shoot you without the slightest compunction if you try to raise 
the alarm.” 
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You wouldn’t shoot a woman ?” she said with a faint sneer In 
her voice. 

.“There are circumstances in which I could harden my heart,” 

Keene told her. 

There was silence for a space while she digested that. Then, “ 1 
really believe you mean that,” she said vibrantly. ” Come, I ll make 
a bargain with you. Take me with you and I’ll show you hov. to 
get away from here.” 

“ Why should we take you ? ” 

“ You’ve no choice. You can't escape else.” 

“ And what do you expect we'll do with you afterwards 
* “ Let me go. I have money. 1 can make my way to . . . v 

America. That is, if no more satisfactory solution occurs to you. 

“ I can think of one,” Keene said grimly. “ We could hand you 

over to the authorities.” . , , , , „ 

“ You wouldn't do that. You wouldn’t dare, she breathet, 
“Perhaps not,” Keene’s tone softened a trifle.^ ” It would all 
depend on whether you played fair with us or not. 

“ I would. I swear it.” 


O 


to 


“ AH right. But why are you so anxious to get away too ? 
“ Wouldn’t you, if you were me ? I hate this place more and 

- _ _ a i • V I a _ _J_ ' ^ 


more 


every day. I hate the things I have to do. 

“ Your uncle and your brother, though ? ” 

. She hesitated before answering. “ Let them look a j}er them¬ 
selves,” she said with a slightly sullen note in her voice. W i.l you 

agree ? Time passes.” . . , .. nn 

“ Yes, we’ll have to,” Keene conceded grudgingly. Then, s no 

other way.” 

“ And play fair? ” , „ 

“ I’ve given my promise, that should be enough. 

“ Very good. Then come with me.” 

* She turned as though to precede them out of the cave, but 
Keene’s free hand flashed out and closed about her wrist. 

“No, you don’t ! ” he sa,d harshly. “ We go out together or 

44 You don’t trust me then ? ” She sounded hurt. 

“ I’m not taking any chances.” . 

“Leave her to me,” Peter said hoarsely. ^nd give ^ VI* 
knife. HI stick it in her nbs if she dares try anything on. It won t 

make a noise anyway, if I have to use it. the 

Unthinkingly Keene passed across the knife and r c Jf Iv ^, i ^ (J 
revolver in exchange. He had no sooner done so than he reali^eU 
he had made a tactical mistake. The girl looked wondenngly troi 

y^u^ave only one revolver between you. is that not so ? she 
said insinuatingly. 
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“Never mind that,” Keene said raspingly. “We want to get 

away.” „ „ . . 

He slipped his arm through hers. ft was a safe way to walk with 
her. She could neither run away from him nor lead them into a 
trap. Peter, grasping the fact that his own suggestion had now 
dropped into the limbo of forgotten things, fell in behind them. 

They had hardly reacted the larger cave when the curtain at the 
outer entrance was pushed aside and a man strode in. He carried 
a torch, and he started, and then exclaimed as the beam shone on 
the pair. 

It was Et-Khdngi himself ! 

“ What are you doing here ? ” he asked furiously. “ Is this man 
your lover after all ? How did he get out of his cell ? Did you release 
him ? ” 

He volleyed the questions hotly at her. He did not seem to have 
noticed Peter. But that perhaps was because the little man was no 
longer in the line of sight. 

“ N-no,” she said shakily. She was trembling. Keene, with his 
hand through her arm, knew that it was not acting. She shivered 
as though with the cold. For the first time that evening he began 
to think that she really meant to keep the promise she had made. 

“ Then how does he come to be here ? ” 

It was then the girl did something that showed the mettle of 
which she was made. ' 

“ Come in,” she said, “ and we will tell you. Something has 
happened that it is right you should know. But I do not want to 
say it right where others passing may hear.” 

He looked wonderingly at her. “ If this is a trick,” he said 
uncertainly, “ you'll pay for it . . . with your life.” 

“ How could it be ? ” she countered. 

Her quick eye had noted that the torch and the revolver were no 
longer in sight. Peter had extinguished and put away the former 
the moment they had started to move out of the smaller cave. She 
saw that Keene’s right hand—the left was slipped through the crpok 
of her arm—was thrust into the folds of his djellab , but then that 
might mean anything or nothing. 

“ All right,” said El-Khangi, “ I will give you your chance to 
explain. But be careful. If you dare play me false . . . Beatrice, I 
don’t altogether trust you.” 

That much was amply evident. It did not need the play of the 
light on the weapon in his hand to emphasise that. 

“You need not worry about that,” she said evenly. She had 
apparently regained something of her usual calm. “ When I tell 
you, I think you will understand.” 

She must have guessed from the way he spoke that he had not 
seen Peter. If she wondered what had become of the little man she 
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showed no sign of it. But it was like her to back through the curtain 
with Keene, so that both their faces were turned towards the man 
coming after them. It looked now’ as though she meant to play 
the game, was taking no chances of the Englishman being shot in 
the back. 

El-Khangi stepped through the gap in the curtain after them, and 
just as he did so gave a vast sigh. The torch tlew out of his hand 
and hit the floor with a thud, then went out. The man himself 
flopped at their feet like an empty sack. 

The girl clutched at Keene's arm. “ What was that ? ” she 
breathed. “ What happened ? ” 

Keene could guess. Peter had taken refuge behind the curtain 
and had struck as El-Khan%i came through. He may have reasoned 
that only a knife could cut through the knot of circumstances that 
bound their lives together. Keene was not so sure that he had not 
made the situation worse. 

“ I’m afraid,” he said unsteadily. “ that Peter has merely lollowed 
his primitive instincts.” 

“ You mean,” she said in a voice that shook, “ that he has killed 
my . . . my uncle ? ” 

“ I'm afraid so.” ... 

He picked up the dropped torch, tentatively tried the button. 
How was she going to take this latest development ? Scream ? Go 
ipto hysterics ? Or . . . ? 

, She answered the questions herselt in an unexpected way. t 
... I suppose I should be sorry,” she said miserably, ” but somehow 
I am not. It ... it has been a release from many things. ^ 

“ Peter.” Keene’s voice was stern. ” Why did you do it . 

Peter came forward sheepishly in the light of the torch he held. 
“ I did not trust the old man,” he said. ” He meant to play us false. 
He did not believe the story the young woman told. ’ 

“ How can you know that ? ” ., _ . . „ 

“ \ was watching his eyes and his fingers, said Peter calmly. He 

was wondering where best to place a bullet. , , 

He bent and picked up the revolver the other had dropped as he 

fell. Then gently he lifted the dead man inside. 

“ That is better,” he said. “ No one who comes into the outer 


cave will see him now.” 

The girl turned to Keene. “ I fancy,^ she said 
“ that it solves our particular problem.” 


still unsteadily, 


U J-jQyy M 

“ Take off your djellab ,” she said swiftly, “ and put on his ;< VVe 
can go and take the car. No one will question us. That is, she 
added, “ unless we meet Davide. But if so, I will deal with him. 

Conquering his repugnance, Keene did as she suggested. She 
looked him over in the light of his own torch. 
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“That will do,” she said at length. “ but perhaps it would be 
better to put the hood about your head. There is one, you rnay have 
noticed. It will help to hide your features. Ah, good. Now we 

m Thev reached the lower ramp leading into the entrance cave with- j 
out being challenged. But as they gained the level ground again a < 
man came running out of the shadows and called hoarsely to»c 

th j s that ? ” she demanded in Arabic, and at the sound of 

her voice the man stopped. . „ 

“ Sitr” he said abashed, “ I did not know it was you. A 

is l,” she said calmly, “ El-Khangi and one other. We take 
the car out on a matter of importance. Is it ready ? ” 

“ It is here,” he said largely, and led the way through the shadows 


towards it. , . „ 

“ Start it,” she ordered, “ then go open the door. 

“ But who will drive ? ” he asked. 


“ I,” she said. 

“ But, Sift -” the man began to protest. 

“ Do as you are told,” said Keene sharply. It was so good an 
imitation of the dead El-Khdngi's voice that the girl beside him 
started. But she recovered herself almost instantly. 

“ You heard ? ” she said with meaning. . , 

The man slunk off. There was no longer any question of his 


obedience. , . . „_ v 

They were in the car, the door stood wide open, and they were 
heading through it when from behind them came sounds of running 

and then shouts. . , 

“ Stop that car,” someone cried in Arabic. “ EI-Khdngi is dead' 

and the murderers are escaping.” *■$ 

The car leaped through the gap like a living thing half a second ^ 
before the man could close the door. Someone fired a shot, and the " 
bullet flashed between Keene and the girl and starred the windscreen. 
But they were out in the open now. 

“ There is no peed to worry,” she said coolly. “ They have no 
other car in commission, so they cannot follow us.” # 

It was nearly two hours later that she stopped the machine and t 

turned to Keene. - # v ' 

“ Can you drive ? ” she asked, and when he admitted the ability, 

“ Take the wheel,” she said, “ and drive till you come to a place 
where you are known. I do not think any further harm will come 

to you.” . 

“ And you ? ” he said. All thought of handing her over to the 
authorities had vanished from his mind, if ever it had been there. - 
He and Peter owed her far too much. * _ 

“ I am going from you now.” She pointed to some low hills over 
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iu the distance. “ You need not worry about me. I shall be qi 
sate." 

She slipped to the ground, and Keene made no effort to prev 
her. He shifted over into the seat she had so lately occupied, i 
she stood leaning on the door and looking into his face. 

“ Perhaps we shall meet again some day," she said, and for 
instant her voice choked. 44 But you can be sure that if ever 
paths do cross in the future, we will be better friends than we h 
been in the past." 

Impulsively she put up her arm, drew down his head and kis 
him full on the lips, then turned quickly on her heel and begac 
walk swiftly away. She did not look back. 

There was silence for a time. Then Keene became aware tha 
gentle snoring was proceeding from the back seat. He lodl 
round. Peter was curled up there fast asleep, busy catching up w 
his arrears of slumber. Keene leaned over and prodded him i 
wakefulness. . 

Peter opened his eyes and sat up. 44 Where’s the girl ? ’ he . 

44 She’s gone," said Keene with a catch in his voice so faint 
even Peter did not notice it. 

But he looked about him and presently espied the small • j 
trudging off towards the low hills on the edge of the horizor • . 
he shook his head sadly. * 

44 O.K.," he said soulfully. 44 I didn’t think it of you. j H 
made her get out and walk home." . 

What Keene said had better be left unrecorded. 


THE END 


